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From an ota print in La Telegrafie Historique. 


Indians sent messages by means of 
signal fires, but Napoleon established 
the first permanent system for rapid 
communication. 


In place of the slow and unreliable ser- 
vice of couriers, he built lines of towers 
extending to the French frontiers and 
sent messages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 1793 by 
Claude Chappe. It was a semaphore. 
The letters and words were indicated by 
the position of the wooden arms; andthe 
messages were received and relayed at the 
next tower, perhaps a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone system 


Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


of to-day the visual telegraph system of 
Napoleon’s time seems a crude make- 
shift. It could not be used at night nor 
in thick weather. It was expensive in 
construction and operation, considering 
that it was maintained solely for military 
purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, because 
it made possible the transmission of 
messages to distant points without the 
use of the human messenger. 


It blazed the way for the universal 
telephone service of the Bell System 
which provides personal intercommuni- 
cation for 90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the industrial, commercial 
and social progress ofthe Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
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What’s the Matter? 


OMEBODY HURT. An automobile turning a corner 
struck a man crossing the street who had become 
confused and did not get out of the way. The crowd 
is gathering to see the ambulance carry the man away. 


« 


SESE 


Every hour of the day such things are happening on 
the streets. The carelessness of others and your own hurry 
puts you in constant danger of accidental injury. 
Therearea thousand other causes of accident. Not the least 
numerous are those at home, office, travel and recreation. 
A $3,000 accumulative accident policy, the best on the 
f market, costs at the rate of about 4 cents a day. 
8 You need accident insurance. You need it now. 
MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 
n | 
; The Travelers Insurance Company 
‘ | HARTFORD, CONN. 
| Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
Overland Monthly | 
| Age Address 
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An Illustrated Magazine of the West 
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CALIFORNIA COUNTRY HOMES JOSEPHINE C. McCRACKIN 1 
Illustrated from photographs. 

MY EXPERIENCES IN ‘ Cc. S. MULLINS 7 
Illustrated from photographs. 
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NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
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page. 


Manuscripts should never be rolled. 
The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited contributions and photographs. , 
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Copyrighted, 1911, by the Overland Monthly Company. 
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NON-RUSTABLE 


DJUST 


CORSETS 
With Patented “Reducing Bands” 


HAT the ADJUSTO 

Corset is best advertised 
by its loving friends is attested 
in the following, taken from 
recent unsolicited letters :— 


“I consider that no corset is 
equal to the ADJUSTO. 
It makes one appear very 
trim and shapely and at the 
same time it is supremely 
comfortable. And it cer- 
tainly does have quality and 
wear sewed in every seam.” 

“So enthusiastic am | about 
the ADJUSTO that I rec- 
ommend it to all my friends. 
It has performed wonders in 
transforming my figure from 
the unshapely to one of grace 
and symmetry.” 


HUS do ADJUSTO wearers 
express their appreciation. 
Thousands are daily learning the 
merits of this matchless reducing 
corset and taking up with the 
“ADJUSTO idea.”’ Are you 
one of them? Coutil or batiste. 
All sizes. Ideally adapted for the 
full or the average figure. 


Sold EVERYWHERE by DEALERS $3 and $5 


If You Cannot Procure Them, Write Us And We Will Direct You To Nearest 
Dealer Or Send Postpaid On Receipt Of Size And Price. 
Send For Our Handsome New] ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


Corset Catalogue, the Worcester, Mass. New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 
MAKERS ALSO OF 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK] Bon TON Corsets . . « 
Mailed Free to Any Address.| ROYAL WORCESTER $1 to $5 
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SUNSET LIMITED 


An entirely new, luxuriously 
furnished, vacuum cleaned, 
Steel car train. 


From San Francisco 6:00 p. m. 
Tuesdays and Fridays through 
Los Angeles and El Paso to 
New Orleans in 70 hours via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Connecting at New Orleans with 

Orleans-New York Limited” 

for Atlanta, Baltimore, Washington, 

and New York; Illinois Central, 
Seaboard Air Line, Louisville & 
Nashville, and other lines for St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Atlantic 

Coast cities, as well as New Orleans. 
New York S. S. Line for New York direct. 


Dining service unequaled by the 
finest hotels or restaurants. 

Parlor observation car with 
library, ladies’ parlor, buffet, 
latest magazines and newspapers. 


Stenographer, barber, valet, 

shower bath, ladies’ maid, manicure. 
Courteous and attentive employees. 
Excess fare, $10.00. 


Write or call on our nearest agent 
for information and reservations. 
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RAND Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 


qua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July list to Oct. 
lst. Safe automobile stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 


Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Highest Grade Fire proof 
IDEAL LOCATION 


Write for ** Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls."’ It 
will be sent with our compliments. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special weekly and monthly rates 
SPECIAL—Take public taxicab from depot to Hotel 
at our expense, Instruct driver to charge service 
to Hotel Lenox. No extra charge in hotel rates. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 


Encourage the Cutt- 
cura Soap Habit 
Among Children 


More than a generation of 
mothers have found no soap so 
well suited for cleansing and pre- 
serving the skin and hair as Cuti- 
cura Soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are 
enough to recommend it above 
ordinary skin soaps, but there is 
added to these qualities a delicate 
yet effective medication, derived 
from Cuticura Ointment, which 
renders it invaluable in overcom- 
ing a tendency to distressing erup- | 
tions, and in promoting a norma. 
condition of skin and hair health, 
among infants and children. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere, Sam- 
ple of each free; address ‘Cuticura,’ dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. 
Makes shaving a luxury instead of a torture. In 
Nickeled Box, at stores or by mail. post-paid, 2e. 
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It’s Dollars Doughnuts 


that any one who will take home THE RED HOT DOLLAR will 
shake hands with himself for having discovered a most Delightful 
Dissipator of Dark Days. Below are a few of the opinions 
expressed by the press and people. 


“Here is realism as graphic as that of Maupassant, but it does not seek 
out the decadent, the pathological, the morbid, nor the viciously erotic. The 


problem in THE RED HOT DOLLAR, the suspense with which it is main- 
tained and the plausibility and surprise which comes with the solution are 
e comparable only to Conan Doyle’s detective stories.’’—Boston Globe. 


“The title is a misnomer. When any one picks up a red hot dollar he 
drops it in a hurry, but he won’t pick up this book without reading it from 
beginning to end.’’—George Seibel. 


“Typical of the kind of fiction which has given THE BLACK CAT its 

unique position. The author’s inventiveness is certainly remarkable. The 
e book may incidentally be recommended to writers desirous of admission to 

the pages of THE BLACK CAT.”’—New York Tribune. 

“The stories are BLACK CAT stories, and by such designation is meant 

much. A BLACK CAT story is a story apart from all other short stories 

and THE RED HOT DOLLAR speaks for itself.’’—Jack London. 


H f “All the stories exhibit a quality of originality and of what might be 
O called ‘snappiness’ that is decidedly rare nowadays. The book will be 
welcome because it fulfills Clayton Hamilton’s scientific definition of the 
short story’s alm—‘to produce a single narrative effect with the greatest 
economy of means that is consistent with the utmost emphasis.’ It will 
be welcome also because of the author’s editorial connection with perhaps 
the only American magazine that would print a story of Poe’s or Haw- 
thorne’s if those authors should be reincarnated in our century.’’—Pitts- 


D ol | a r burg Gazette-Times. 


“Every word is a live wire of information that hurries the story to its 
climax and prevents skipping. Originality, ingenuity and diversity de- 
scribe THE RED HOT DOLLAR.’’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE RED HOT DOLLAR and Other stories: (twelve in all) 
written by H. D. Umbstaetter, founder and publisher of The Black 
Cat, is to be had wherever books are sold. Price $1.00. 


Special Offer to Readers of the “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on 
approval (without advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
< Influence 


a < Edited T. Athol M. A., and N. W. Thomas, M. A., Fellows 
OF ALL | OF ALL 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. 
ATIONSNATIONS Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grunberg, 


Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


ae Most readers of the “ National phic Magazine ™ have read about or 
Le | o~e already sess this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 
ae es being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 

print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


Ys | Se For the Connoisseur’s Library 
This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four quarto volumes, contains a 
and authoritative account of the curious and widely contrasting lives 
lived by the women of today in every part of the world. e vast number of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and herereproduced 
for the first time, can never be duplicated. The text has n written by well- 
known scientists with a regard for the piquancy and interest of the subject, which 
is shown by the novel and delightfully entertaining results which have been 
gained. Thus, as one reads, charmed | the pure human interest of the work 
one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs and 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, voemanine, , Mar- 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of all 
es and countries. 


Exquisitely Illustrated,| 
Printed and Bound 


Here You May Read of 


The work is in four superb quarto volumes, 
each volume measuring x 1154 inches. 
The binding is rich red Irish Suchen. 
stamped in gold. The paper is extra heawy 

late; the type, large and beautifully clear. 

here are more than seven hundred half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of wo- 
men, 98 per cent of which have never before 
been used. There are also 25 dainty full- 
page gates in color, each a valuable picture 
in itsell. 


Send No Money, But Fill Out 
the Coupon and Mail 
oday 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
low, attached to your letter-head. e will 
then ship you this superb four-volume work, 
charges paid, for 5 days free examina- 
tion. e know you will agree it is the most 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of 
omankind that has been published. But if 
you should decide not to keep the books, return 
to us at our expense. ou take absolutely no 
risk. If you keep them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days Fook $1.00 per month thereafter until the 
rice, $15.50, has been paid. If you would pre- 
er to pay cash after acceptance, please indi 
in coupon. 


Cassell & Company 


Publishers | 
43-45 East 19th St., New “ork 


The beauty gquestion— ideals 
compared; feminine adorn- 
ments—savage and civilized: 
paint and powder—artificial 
colorings the world over; 
tattooing fashions—curious 
customs; ideas of modesty 
—how they vary; feminine 
charms—how world-wide 
ideas differ ; iove and court- 
ship —traditions and cus- 
toms; kissing customs 
among various races; mar- 
riage ceremonies compared; 
womans sphere in tri 
and nation ; woman in war; 
women as rulers; women’s 
work; legends of women; 
witchcraft; psychology of 
sex, etc., etc. 


Examine before has- 
ing the one w of its 
kind in the history of Lit- 


erature. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 
43-45 East | 9th Street, New Y ork City. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, all charges paid, 
for 5 days free examination, one complete set 
of “WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS”. If satis- 
factory, | agree to pay you $1.00 within five 
days and $1.00 per month thereafter until the 
price. $15.50, has been paid. If not satisfactory, 

will notify you. 


OVERLAND 
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BADGER’S NEW BOOKS 


Channing Pollock’s THE FOOTLIGHTS—FORE 


With 60 full-page drawings by Warren Rockwell. 


AND AFT. 
$1.50 net, postpaid $1.62. The nee compre- 


hensive and interesting book on the theatre ever writter. 


THE HENRY JAMES YEAR BOOK. 
With an introduction by Henry James and 
William Dean Howells. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure. Marker, 12mo, flexible cloth, $1.50 net, 
limp leather, $2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 


POET LORE PLAYS. 


This series contains 55 of the most notable 
plays written by modern dramatists. Full lists 
on request. 


THE MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN ART. 
Frank Preston Stearns. With 33 full-page il- 
lustrations. $2.00 net, postpaid $2.12. 
A comprehensive account of the greatest Ital- 
ian painters. 


THE POET’S SONG OF POETS. 


Anna Sheldon Camp Sneath. Illustrated by 
portraits, 12mo, marker, semi-flexible cloth, $1.50 
net, full flexible leather, $2.50 net, postage l5c. 


THE FAVORITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 
With 6 portraits, large 8vo., cloth, ornamental, 


gilt top, $3.00 net, postpaid $3.20. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE AND HIS NEW 
GOSPEL 


Emily S. Hamblen. cloth, $1.00 net, 
postage 10 cents. 


THE SENSE AND NONSENSE OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 


12mo, 


Leon C. Prince. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, postage 


10 cents. 


THE GIRL THAT DISAPPEARS. 


The real facts of the White Slave traffic, by 
Gen. Theodore A. Bingham. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 

THE PRESENT DAY PROBLEM OF CRIME. 


Albert H. Currier. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, post- 
age 10 cents. 


J. Mark Baldwin’s THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Or Psychology and Sociology. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


net, postage 10 cents. 


THE CAREER OF THE CHILD 


From the Kindergarten to the High School; 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, 12mo, cloth, $2.50 
net, postage 15 cents. 

Probably the most comprehensive work on the 
intelligent education of the child yet published. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL VERITIES IN 
EDUCATION. 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, postage 10 
cents, 

An introductory volume to Professor Grosz- 
larger work on Career of the 
hild.’’ 


THE VALUE AND DIGNITY OF HUMAN LIFE 


As shown in the striving and suffering of the 
individual. Charles Gray Shaw. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00 net. postage 15 cents. 


PUBLIC HYGIENE. 


Thomas S. Blair. With about 300 illustrations. 
Large 8vo, buckram, leather labels, 2 volumes 
in a box, $10.00 net, express extra. 

This is not only the most important work on 
Public Hygiene, but as a matter of fact it is the 
only one covering this vital subject in all its 
phases. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF HUMAN 

BEHAVIOR. 


Max Meyer, with 55 drawings. 12Zmo, cloth, 
$2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
L. R. Kiemm, Ph. DL. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 


This work by the United States Government 
specialist in foreign education is a notable ad- 
dition to pedagogical literature. 


Judge Henry A. Shute’s PLUPY—THE REAL BOY. 


By the author 
Rockwell, 12mo, cloth ornamental, 


$1.50 


‘This is quite the equal of the first book in its truthful revelation of boy nature.’ 


Times. 


of ‘“*The Real Diary of the Real Boy.”’ 


With 33 full-page silhouettes by Warren 
'—.New York 


BABY GRAND. 


John Luther Long. 12mo, cloth ornamental, 
$1.35 net, postage 15 cents. 
A new book by the author of “Madame But- 


terfly.’’ 
THE MONEY SPIDER. 
William Le Queux. Frontispiece in color, 12mo, 


cloth ornamental, $1.25 net, postage 15 cents. 
The most thrilling story yet written by this 


FRANCESCA. 
Florence Morse Kingsley. Frontispiece’ in 
color, 12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.25 net, postage 
15 cents. 


A new novel by the author of “The Trans- 
figuration of Miss Philura.”’ 


DON SAGASTO’S DAUGHTER. 


Paul H. Blades. A romance of Southern Call- 


master of mystery. fornia. 12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.50 
Walter Camp’s FOOTBALL FOR THE SPECTATOR. 
12me, pictorial cover, illustrated, 75 cents net, postage 6 cents. 
if you are interested in good books, send for our catalogue of over 500 titles. 
RICHARD G. BADGER PUBLISHER BOSTON 
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| Hotel 
St. 


Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under the 
management of 
JAMES WOODS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
—_ From $2.00 up 


Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 


CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class ideals of Education. 


By PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine. 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.” 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
ples employed by Burbank and other successful 
hybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
= corresponding application to the human spe- 
cles.”’ 

“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.’’ 

Our entire system of education is wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

“Correct Thinking” is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking’ is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment and general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 

Respectfully 
GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
y. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 
ROW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
39 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Se. the 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


Frank S. Murphy, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City's Activities 


RATES 


Rooms, one 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


Rooms, two 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 
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BORDEN'S 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
d-World’s: Standard: 
Purposes-where:a-high- 
grade-Condensed: Milk 
+ 48-desired: ° 
Borden's -Leaders of Quality: 
Est. 1857 


Send for Send for 
Baby Book Book of 80 


“My Biography.” Fine Recipes. 


ENGLISH 
HOLLYS 


We have just received from 
Belgium two carloads of 
beautiful specimens: English 
Hollys loaded with brilliant 
berries; Boxwoods in pyra- 
mids and standards; Tree 
Peonies; Rare Magnolias, 


etc. 


Take a runto Niles and see them or, if you 


can’t give yourself that treat, 


Write for Catalog. 


LARGEST ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Most Complete in the World 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY 
COMPANY 


NILES, CALIFORNIA 
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I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright:— 

And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved; in which the World 
And all her train were hurl d. 


H. VAUGHAN. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNTRY HOMES: NO. 1 


The Beautiful Garden Surroundings of C. C. Moore, Near Santa Cruz 


BY JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD McCRACKIN 


T WAS one of the dazzlingly sun- As the carriage slowly ascended 
lit days that distinguish Santa High street, my eyes roved over the 
Cruz, which I selected for my _ sea of houses, of streets, of tree-plant- 
visit to describe the garden home __ed plazas, that stretched far and wide 

of Mr. C. C. Moore, President of the below me; to my left, with Monterey 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Bay and the open ocean for a border, 


“An air castle set in the midst of emerald lawns.” 


| 
| 


2 OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


in which the golden sun made glints 
and gleams, as the soft breeze play- 
fully tossed sudden ridges in the blue 
waters; to my right, the territory had 
risen till a rock-ledge, covered with 
mountain growth of wild-flowers care- 
fully preserved, overhung the road; 
and on the plateau, where the long 
row of old Monterey pines marked the 


with groups of canna, flaming up in 
the shadow of spreading yew and Law- 
ton cypress, it seems only a part of 
the dream that comes over one on en- 
tering this garden of delights. On 
closer inspection it is really a house 
built by hands; but so spun in with 
the pink flowering passion vine, the 
climbing fuchsia, the ampelopsis, the 


Vista from the C. C. Moore home near Santa Cruz, looking over the city 
towards the distant rolling waters of the Pacific Ocean. 


line of the beautiful Moore estate, 


these venerable trees formed a pro- 


tecting hedge, and an impenetrable 
screen. 

With a sweep the carriage enters 
the grounds, an entrancing picture of 
cool, green fairyland; an air-castle, set 
in the midst of emerald lawns dotted 


Photo by Appleby. 


clematis, the capensis, that its white 
wails only shimmer through foliage 
and blossom, as the afternoon sun 
lights up the picture. The first glance 
to the right takes in all this as you en- 
ter, but your eyes instantly turn to 
your left, for an enormous willow, 
with drooping branches hiding the 
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giant trunk, has cast a fringed green 
curtain clear across the stream that 
separates the golf links from the gar- 
dens; and now the wind, just stirring, 
raises the curtain, casting thousands 
of glittering pearls on the close-clipped 
grass, and giving the sun full sway for 
a merry little dance on the water. 
Which way to turn in this retreat of 
floral and woodland wonders is now 
the puzzling question. In front of us, 
on either side of the graveled drive, 
rise other picturesque, flower-covered 
_ buildings, more or less of the air-castle 
style, and all connected by arches and 
stringers of the passiflora rosea, inter- 
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we must see these rondels first, bril- 
liant and fragrant, with gaudy lilies, 
with old-fashioned stock, with fuchsias 
and phlox and asters in all colors. The 
long flower-borders edged with the 
blue lobelia, and built up, tier banked 
on tier, of gayest-hued snapdragon, 
from dwarf to giant; of chrysanthe- 
mum, of oleander, of dahlia, of the 
most wonderful varieties and colors. 
More wonderful still is the reproduc- 
tion of the rosarium in the Crystal Pal- 
ace Gardens. To name all these roses 
is impossible; but that they are well 
selected, the name of Hiram Grim- 
shaw, the English gardener, an artist 


“Covered over, and hidden by a huge pepper tree, stands a roomy pergola 
pavilion built of redwood logs.” 


twined with the shoots and branches of 
roses, which serve as columns, here 
and there, where the distance is too 
great for a single long arch. In front 
of, and to the right of the family 
home, are such wonders of garden 
craft, accomplished by the most simple 
looking means that one cannot tear 
one’s-self away, though the clear, 


swift-flowing stream sings and calls 
and beckons with its rustic bridges, its 
cascades and waterfalls, and its rare 
nymphia lilies floating where the 
water is calm, above the falls. 


But 


in landscape work and flower raising, 
is a guarantee; he has carte blanche 
from Mr. Moore to get what he deems 
best. 

And still the purling, babbling 
stream calls and beckons in vain. Oh, 
yes; we were approaching it, by slow 
degrees; nearer to it were beds of cal- 
ladium, circled in the lawn; still 
nearer, great spreading beds of cin- 
neraria under great, spreading trees. 
Already the rows of far-famed rhodo- 
derdron along the bank of the stream 
were in view, when my attention was 
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irresistibly attracted by the head of 
a large, beautiful dog, a yellow St. 
Bernard, that thrust itself under my 
hand, with a tail-wagging invitation to 
pat his head. “With the greatest 
pleasure,” I said; “but you are a new 
dog, I think.” And so it was; Queen 
was a late acquisition, but my older 
friends, Bobbie and Patricia, who had 
taken prizes at the dogshow, now came 
uv, too, well-bred, well-mannered col- 
lies; and also Don, grown very fat, and 
another new dog. Quite young, I 
thought, and with the head of a hound. 
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about it were trees of exotic growth, 
the ficus elastica, some beautiful spe- 
cies of a rare, slender cypress; and in 
among these were still the homely, 
full-bearing apple, and a pear tree full 
of ripening fruit. Suddenly a flock 
of pigeons rose up from their quarters 
in the distant barn-lot, came slowly 
sailing toward us, and vanished be- 
hind a new building, one of the cot- 
tages in the grounds, which the Moores 
keep adding from time to time for 
their increasing number of guests. This 
one cottage is unique, of redwood, with 


“The clear stream sings and calls and beckons, its rare nymphia lilies 
floating where the water is calm.” 


“What breed is he?” I asked, and 
the irate gardener answered, “I don’t 
know; but he’s got no breeding. Look 
at the big holes he scratched into that 
bed again, this morning.” Well, it 
must be exasperating, but the dog did 
not mind: he was playing with a white 
cat. by this time, stone-deaf, but fat 
and sleek as everything else on the 
Moore place. 

We were standing in the shade of a 
cedar of Lebanon, now, and clustered 


the bark on, finished in redwood, 
dressed inside, rustic to the extent of 
having a chest of drawers built into 
the window recess, and having, 
throughout the house, only wooden 
bolts and buttons for door-fastenings; 
but with bathrooms of the latest lux- 
ury, and with a fine mirror above the 
rustic chest of drawers. Flowers sur- 
round the building, new as it is; on 
the posts of the pergola, vines are 
climbing; and on the sunny lawn sur- 
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rounding it, close to the redwood wall, 


the whole length of it, there grows a 
collection of tuberous-rooted begonias, 
rarely seen clustered and rioting in 
one place; the purest white, the most 
brilliant scarlet, salmon, straw-color, 
rose pink and pearl color, shell pink, 
orange red, lemon color, dark maroon, 
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above, over which tumbles the water 
in broiling fall, a giant willow shading 
the bridge, falls and stream. A gar- 
den pavilion stands in the shade, beck- 
oning swings depend from its huge 
limbs; comfortable garden-chairs are 
scattered about in groups, and every- 
thing invites to repose. This is the 


Redwood gate entrance to the C 


and some of the blossoms seven inches 


across. 

From here leads another broad walk 
clear to the broad and rolling fields of 
the Moore estate; but we cross the 
first rustic bridge now, thrown across 
the stream, an artificial rock 


ledge 


. C. Moore country home near Santa-Cruz. 


Photo by Appleby. 


end—or is it the beginning—of the 
golf links. The cabalistic figures on 
mysterious plates do not impress me 
so much as do the tree-groups and the 
clusters of shrubs. Silver-barked 
birch here, a clump of hawthorne there 
—bamboo, dogwood and variegated 
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elder; but, away from the brink of the 
stream, with its overhanging trees, 
there is sunshine and clear space of 
lawn, from where the eye penetrates 
the grateful shade beneath the spread- 
ing pepper trees, locusts and laurels on 
the other bank. Rarest shrubs through- 
cut the grounds, and running to the 
banks of the streams. While we muse 
over a new plantation of tree-péonies, 
and what their beauty will be, a fish- 
hatchery on a small scale catches the 
eye. And as if wonders were not to 
cease, this glorious day, down the 
stream I see a man with a large panful 
of chopped raw meat; and now I hear 
him, beating the side of the pan with a 
big iron spoon. And presto! the still 
waters are alive with fish, leaping and 
flying, as the man throws spoonful af- 
ter spoonful of meat into the water. 
They are trout, lively, lusty fellows, 
hatched on the place, some of them 
two feet long, and this is no fish story. 

Whether these fish are ever barbe- 
cued I don’t know; but I saw the bar- 


' becue grounds, and the place where a 


sheep, a pig, or half an ox can be 


roasted, “in the open,” right in the 
midst of the picnic grounds. Then I 
wanted to ask: “Have the Moores 
any other Aladdin-like surprises on 
their grounds?” but I was saved the 
trouble: whichever I wandered more 
sylvan wonders were revealed. 

The closing view was as much of a 
fairy scene as the opening picture; it 
was a night-scene. Completely cov- 
ered over, and hidden by a huge pep- 
per tree, stands a roomy pergola 
pavilion. I don’t know what else to 
call it; built of redwood logs, with the 
bark on, open between them, roof and 
sides; comfortable seats and handy 
tables scattered everywhere, and 
lighted up, at night, by flower-bulbs, 
large and small, ruby, emerald, sap- 
phire blue, pink, sky-blue, orange, 
every tint that a flower was ever known 
to have, colors of dancing light to 
adorn a Midsummer Night’s dream in 
fairyland. This was the closing view 
of the day—for the Moores have many 
other wonderful attractions on the 
grounds of their beautiful country gar- 
den home in Santa Cruz. 


BABY VIOLET 


BY H. H. R. 


Sweet little messenger of love, 
Thou pure, pale blossom from above. 
To earth-worn hearts and vision lent, 
Bearing a promise, Heaven sent. 


Within thy gentle, tender eyes, 
Earth saw the light of Paradise, 
Celestial flowers, incense rare, 
Still clings unto thy petals fair. 


Among us this fair flow’ret dwells, 
And through her childish grace dispels 
Each cloud that shadows face or mood 
With winning arts of babyhood. 
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BY C. Ss. 


IKE MOST Europeans, my 
head was filled with vague 
grotesque fancies of what the 
South Sea Islanders were like 

when I landed in Suva, the principal 
town of the Fiji group, one sultry, in- 
tolerable day in September. I was in- 


MY EXPERIENCES 


IN FIJI 


MULLINS 


the attention of the passengers and 
earn a fee for carrying luggage on, or 
other services, or to offer something in 
trade. The islanders were clad mostly 
in a few scant rags of vari-colored 
strips of cloth in keeping with the pic- 
turesque surroundings and the com- 


Fijian women printing tappa cloth; 


the designs are pressed on with 


banana skins. 


tensely curious over everything I saw, 
and listened with open ears to all the 
gabble, for I had been appointed ser- 
geant of the native armed constabu- 
lary on the island. Suva is a typically 
Oriental island port, and is about as 
dirty as they make ’em. The dock 
was a riot of various Eastern races, all 
scrambling, shouting, quarreling, 
screaming and gesticulating to attract 


fort of the wearers in the prostrating 
heat of the early day, for it was not 
yet 9 o’clock. After running a noisy 
gauntlet of fruit peddlers, coral sellers, 
hawkers of beads, mats and vicious 
looking native weapons, we finally 


reached the shore, which was lined by 
a mob of yelling, capering small boys, 
all keenly anxious for us foreigners to 
pitch small coins into the water so that 
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A Fijian war dance before the battle. 


they could display their expertness in 
the water by diving after them. 

Once ashore, I passed along the 
main street lined with tall palms, other 


A native canoe under full sail. 


native shade trees and old-fashioned, 
dilapidated wooden structures, to 
police headquarters, where I was to 
familiarize myself with my duties as 
quickly as possible. 

Properly selected, the islanders can 
be transformed into very good types 
of native police if vigorously drummed 
into shape and capably officered. 
Their uniforms consist of blue dun- 
garee tunics and white “sulus” as 
skirts; they go barefooted, wear no 
hats, stand six feet high, and when 
fully armed are about as dangerous a 
looking lot as one would care to face 
in the brush. They prove invaluable 
in helping to preserve order and to 
run down criminals among the mixed 
Oriental peoples populating the island. 

As soon as my new uniform was 
ready, I was given charge of a likely 
looking squad, and had to drill them 
from 6 a. m. to noon. During the af- 
ternoon I was expected to study the 
native lingo, so as to qualify myself 
for mixing with the natives and con- 
versing with them when in the pursuit 
of my official duties. Like all green 
men at semi-soldiering in such ser- 
vice, I had to stand the chaff and 
criticism of the older constables, who 
stood by and criticised my work 
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among themselves. I had undergone 
such “hazing” in other employment, 
and bore the badgering as best I could 
till it gradually wore away with the 
improvement of my efficiency and ac- 
quaintance with my fellows. My nights 
were free, and I made use of them to 
wander about the town and familiarize 
myself with its confines, its rough 
home quarters, and the classes of peo- 
ple I would be called upon to deal with 
through my constabulary duties. The 
heart and business center of the town 
consisted of four hotels, five native 
mission houses, and several general 
stores, where everything needful and 
a great many things that were not 
needful for the natives were kept on 
sale. The five big missionary houses 
was a flaring sign to the world that 
there was infinite need of civilization 
thereabouts—and there was. Over the 
iong reaches of tropical vegetation 
could be seen the dim outlines of the 
mountains where lived fierce and 
treacherous natives that had _ rarely 
seen a white man, many of the tribes 
stil] being given to the horrible prac- 
tice of cannibalism. Some of these 
tribes are almost constantly at war- 
fare, and while on their depredations 
do not hesitate to attack tribes that are 
friendly and look for protection to the 
local government. Before I quit the 
country my police duties led me into 
these wilds, and I came into personal 
contact with many of these fierce and 
ungovernable natives. 

Kipling has described in his inimi- 
table way the actions of the time-ex- 
pired Tommy Atkins. I have met 
Tommy under varying conditions 
in the rounds of my duties; the Euro- 
pean soldiery, however, is always con- 
trollable under such circumstances, but 
the Oriental gun-bearer is in an alto- 
yether different class when he is mus- 
tered out with a regiment or so of his 
fellows. At the time I was learning 
the criminal intricacies of the town, it 
was overrun with time-expired Hindoo 
soldiers. I don’t know from what 
part of India they hailed; they were a 
most treacherous lot, and were eter- 
nally fighting over gambling disputes. 
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These wranglings usually ended seri- 
ously, for they never hesitated to use 
a knife or any other weapon at the 


slightest provocation. Every night 
furnished a series of cutting scrapes 
for the police to handle. They were 
a shiftless. incorrigible lot, continually 
stirring up trouble of some kind, and 
would steal rather than seek work. 
The native Fijians living along the 
coast and in touch with semi-civiliza- 
tion are entirely different in character. 
For the most part they are lazy and 
inoffensive, and lead that inconsequen- 
tial and careless life that seems bred 
in the bones of the tropical island 
native. Occasionally, however, when 
they gather in crowds and become ex- 
cited over some tribal feeling, a wild 
emotional impulse sweeps over them, 
and unless it is quickly curbed, danger 
is likely to ensue. Experience has 
taught the whites that while the 
natives are in this mental condition 


A Fiji chief in full war dress. 
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they will not attack settlers unless 
there is some special provocation. 

The missionaries have at last suc- 
ceeded in introducing one vital change 
in the customs of the coast natives— 
marriage. Before the advent of those 
Christian men, there was nothing like 
the semblance of marriage known on 
the islands. A girl was seized by any 
marauder that fancied her, and born 
off to his grass hut, where she was 
forced into household drudgery. If 
she proved obdurate, she was severely 
beaten, driven out of the tribe and had 
to find shelter with any people she 
could. 

The missionaries have made these 
Marriages very serious and very cere- 
monial affairs, as it is the only way to 
inspire them with any regard for the 
institution. Ceremonies that are sur- 
rounded with mystery are the only 
ones that impress them. After the 
bride and groom are united by the 
priest or missionary they are taken 
to the home of the wife’s mother, 
where the most sumptuous feast that 
can be concocted by an island Lucul- 
lus is prepared. Bride and groom and 
guests are usually buried in a setting 
of turtles, yams, taro, bananas, 
pigeons, fishes, and those countless 
South Sea Island dried foods that 
tempt the native appetite. Cocoanut 
bowls are used instead of plates, and 
fingers instead of forks, all hands 
shouldering each other in keen eager- 
ness to dip into the cooked messes and 
fish out tid-bits of their liking. Kava, 
the native drink, is freely passed 
around, amid lively toasts and famil- 
iar badinage, which arouses. great 
hilarity among the plain-spoken feast- 
ers. Kava contains no alcohol, but has 
an exciting and rather odd effect on 
the drinker. After a man has been 
drinking it inordinately for awhile, his 
muscles become temporarily para- 
lyzed, his knees give way and he is 
unable to walk until the effects of the 
liquor wear off. Those who persist in 
drinking kava break out in a skin dis- 
ease that looks somewhat like sun- 
burn, but is not so painful: the skin 
dries, cracks and peels. The malady 


is almost incurable. Taken in small 
quantities and temperately, kava is a 
very refreshing drink, and settlers and 


travelers acquainted with its effects do 


not hesitate to drink it temperately. It 
is made from the root of the yagona 
tree; these are dried and crushed into 
a powder; water is added, and the ves- 
sel is set aside till the liquor has rip- 
ened. 

These girls of the coastal tribes are 
exceedingly pretty in their bronze col- 
oring, although sometimes rather 
broad and flat in features. They are 
iar more energetic than the women of 


_the mountains, and occupy their time 


in fishing, mat making, swimming and 
staining tappa cloth. Tappa is made 
from the bark of a tree; this bark is 
placed on a smooth log under water 
and beaten with sticks till the required 
thickness is obtained. It is then hung 
in the sun till properly dried and 
bleached. The decorative painting is 
done with stains printed with banana 
skins. Native herbs and sometimes 
human blood is used in this dyeing 
when the cloth is intended to be pre- 
sented to some chief of distinction, or 
white man whom it is designed to im- 
press. Blood-stained tappa is very 
scarce, and is considered very valuable 
by the natives. Ordinary tappa is very 
common in the villages. Sometimes 
the designs are artistic in a native way, 
but for the most part they are simply 
squares, circles and the usual fantas- 
tic line figures. The finished tappa ar- 
ticle furnishes the ordinary -dress of 
the natives. Sails for the native craft 
are often made of a coarser quality of 
material. 

The great men among the natives 
are the chiefs of the tribes. They 
thrive in great numbers, each village 
having its “bulli” or chief, and each 
district being under the rule of a 
“turaga levu,” or high ruler. Wherever 
these men go they are surrounded by a 
throng of retainers who carry every- 
thing required by the chief on his 
walk except his dress, and that never 
amounts to much, as the photographs 
accompanying this article will show. 
These retainers manfully surround 
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their chief in his defense if any danger 
threatens. The great dignity and sup- 
posed superiority of the “bulli” for- 
bids him soiling himself with any man- 
ual effort. These chiefs are usually 
fat, lazy and useless, but they are for- 
tunate enough to inherit their position, 
which is handed down to them through 
generations. 

The natives of the mountains are a 
very different class, and so far civili- 
zation has not even scratched their 
savage customs. Cannibalism is still 
practiced.. Missionaries, government 
commissions, traders and others have 
attempted to open up friendly relations 
with them, but so far without results. 
At the slightest sign of approach they 
disappear into the deep fastnesses of 
the mounatin jungle, where it is im- 
possible for a white man to follow 
them. 

While constable, several of my trips 
brought me in contact with these fero- 
cious mountaineers, and I had more 
than one opportunity to study their 
customs at close range. Lowland 
tribes live in dread of the raids of 
these mountain cannibals, and seek 
the aid of government agents when- 
ever they apprehend them. In this 
wise I was once warned of their ap- 
proach. With a small force I made a 
detour in hopes of intercepting them 
on their raid and catching them in 
ambush. There were twenty well- 
armed men under me, a force easily 
capable of handling a large number 
of spear-armed warriors. When we 
reached the enemy’s country, scouts 
were sent out, and all of us covered our 
trails as carefully as possible. After 
combing over the country, we learned 
from a native that the cannibal band 
had itself made a detour in order to 
raid a small village. I was advised 
that if I hurried I might overtake 
the marauders, before they attacked 
the village. We set out at once at our 
quickest traveling gait, but despite 
every effort we were unable to reach 
the scene till after the attack. The 
village was already smouldering in 
ashes, and nearby under some trees 
we located the cannibals preparing 
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several of the captives for the feast. 
The victims lay bound near the fire, 
and the savages were so busily occu- 
pied gabbling over the loot they had 
taken from the village and in deviling 
their victims that they failed to dis- 
cover my men, as I posted them around 
the circle so that they could do the 
most effective work with their guns. 
The first volley won the fight, and af- 
ter that it was simply a question of 
picking off a cannibal before he dived 
into the brush. Only two of my men 
caught spears. Luckily the wounds 
were superficial. An arrow pierced my 
left leg, but the wound didn’t prevent 
me from tramping back to headquar- 
ters. 

The tribal wars still prevailing on 
the islands have many peculiar and 
horrible customs. The head chief of 
a tribe or district is generally the big- 
gest and most powerful man in the 
village. From his word there is no 
appeal. Before a battle, he musters 
all the fighting men of his district, and 
each warrior is assigned to his place 
and duty. Every man then disappears 
and makes ready for the fray by pol- 
ishing up his war clubs and spears 
and covering himself with grotesque 
body ornaments. The face, arms and 
legs are plentifully bedaubed with 
chalk and charcoal, and the head and 
body drenched with cocoanut oil. The 
chief dons his most elaborate girdle 
of tappa cloth and many strings of 
boars’ tusks, sharks’ teeth, and wild 
birds’ feathers, all trophies of his suc- 
cess in the chase. 

After these preparations of arming 
and putting on the war paint is fin- 
ished, the village “lalli,” or clock, is 
beaten, summoning all the warriors. 
When the “lalli” is beaten, the neigh- 
boring tribes, if they are friendly, will 
also assemble and render any assist- 
ance required. If they are hostile, 
they will immediately inform the 
enemy, and offer them the use of their 
own weapons. When the rival forces 
meet, a very peculiar ceremony takes 
place: each tribe will extend in one 
long frontal line and yell their war 
cries, intermittently bawling strange 
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sounds designed to frighten the enemv. 
At the same time they assume the most 
absurd contortions, while they fiercely 
brandish their weapons. These jump- 
ing, twisting and weird antics continue 
till both sides are covered with stream- 
ing perspiration and in a frenzy of 
rage. Suddenly, and as if by concert 
of their pent emotions, they bound to- 
wards each other, and a hand to hand 
fight follows. The conflict may con- 
tinue for hours till one side is com- 
pletely exhausted, and drags itself 
away or is ruthlessly clubbed to death. 
If the attacking party happens to be 
the victors, they rush to the village 
and proceed to burn and plunder it. 
The women who have not escaped are 
made prisoners and dragged away. 
These marauding attacks, nowadays, 
are chiefly confined to inland villages, 
on isolated islands, where the mission- 
aries and the government have not as 
yet been able to make any headway. 
In those towns where the natives 
come in contact with civilization, the 
Fijians are a most peaceful lot, and 
pass their time in fishing and selling 
native wares: in a way they even at- 
tempt to copy the white man’s dress 
and customs. Their canoes are mostly 
dugouts with an outrigger attachment, 
and vary in length from six and one- 
half feet to thirty feet. The sails are 
made from coarse tappa, and are very 
strong and durable. They make !ong 
sea trips in these “wagas,” carrving 
their provisions in bundles tied to the 
outrigger supports. 
Like all tropical islanders, the Fi- 
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jians are very expert fishermen, and 
in those prolific breeding waters they 
will bring in a boatload of many 
varieties of fish and several turtles 


within a few hours. No Caucasian 
with a qualmy stomach can fancy fish 
as they prepare them: the fish, with- 
out being scaled, are placed on the 
coals, toasted and eaten. This is in 
keeping with some of their habits, 
which are uncouth and almost beastly 
at times. Their huts are constructed 
of broad leaves spliced together and 
strengthened by the stems of cocoanut 
trees. Once afire they go up in smoke. 
Dead grass covers the ground used as 
a floor, and this is soon littered with 
family refuse, which, with the attend- 
ant dampness, breeds various kinds 
of Oriental odors, and incidentally fev- 
ers. The huts are about as unsanitary 
as can be conceived, and it is not sur- 
prising that epidemics periodically 
sweep the villages. 

The girls are natural-born swim- 
mers, and are veritable mermaids in 
the water. Occasionally one may hap- 
pen across a party of bronze figures 
doing “‘stunts” in the water in a way 
that would rouse the envy of an Ameri- 
can swimming champion. They are 
far from being shy when engaged in 
these aquatic gambols, and seem to en- 
joy being watched by strangers while 
they show their lithe skill and dexter- 
ity in amphibian tricks. Their diving 
and swimming is marvelously grace- 
ful, but all the South Sea Islanders 
are extremely accomplished in this re- 
spect. 
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BY JAMES 


(This story shows the practical side 
ot sheepherding in the West.) 


MITH SLID off of a box as 
the train drew up in the yards 
of Sheridan, Wyo. Smith is 
an ordinary, not to say com- 

mon variety of name, but Smith was 
an ordinary, common variety of man. 
He was part of the drifting current of 
humanity that goes from one coast to 
the other, paying no railroad fare, but 
still he could not be classed under the 
genus hobo. He worked when there 
was a demand for men at good pay, 
but the periods of his activity were 
separated by judicious intervals of 
travel and rest. 

As it was the middle of April, Smith 
believed he could get work in this sec- 
tion, and with the combined intention 


of looking for employment and getting - 


something to eat, he drifted into the 
business section of Sheridan. . After 
eating a modest meal, Smith invested 
his remaining five cents in what was 
advertised as the largest and best 
glass of beer in Wyoming for that 
price. Time was when Smith would 
have spent the entire thirty cents in 
slaking his thirst, but he had decided 
to turn over a new leaf. He was go- 
ing to make a good stake and go home 
to the folks in Little Valley and be a 
respected citizen. He entered a com- 
bination real estate, insurance, abstract 
and employment bureau office and 
slouched up to the counter. 

“Got any work?” he asked. 

“Lots of it. We are.shipping to Buf- 
falo to-day. Ever work in a lambing 
camp P” 

Smith did not have the least idea 
of the duties of lambing camp em- 
ployees, but he was not going to allow 
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lack of information to keep him from 
getting work. Native shrewdness 
made him surmise that it had some- 
thing to do with sheep, so he assented. 

“What are they paying?” he asked. 

“If you’re any good, you'll get forty- 
five and chuck. Furnish your own 
blankets.” 

“Alright, but I’m broke. Guess the 
outfit can stake me to a bed when I 
go to work.” 

The next day Smith and a dozen 
other prospective lambing camp men 
were taken to the inland town of Buf- 
falo, forty miles to the south by stage. . 
There they found themselves the cen- 
ter of controversy. A dozen flockmas- 
ters were in town getting men for their 
camps, and all were short handed. 
Smith thought that this would offer a 
chance to raise the figure of his wages, 
but he discovered that while the sheep 
men would fight to get a man, forty- 
five dollars per month was the pay, 
despite strenuous competition. 

“Here, you. go with the Scctch out- 
fit,” he was told by a man who ap- 
peared to be in charge of the recruits. 
“Report to Mr. Baldwin at the Capital 
saloon. He’s lambing down on Pow- 
der river, and the camp wagon goes 
out to-night with chuck. Got a bed?” 

“No.” 

“Must reckon he’s going to sleep on 
cactus,” snickered a by-stander, but 
Smith had no chance to make reply. 
He was hurried to a drygoods store, his 
guide taking charge of the proceed- 
ings. Before he could thoroughly get 
his bearings, he was tossed a couple 
of blankets, a “tarp” and a pair of 
sougans. 

“Charge it to the Scotch outfit,” said 
his guide. “Bumpass is pulling camp 
for them. He’ll be by with the wagon 
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in a half hour and pick it up. What’s 
your name?” 

“Smith.” 

“That bed is for Smith, Scotch out- 
fit,” and Smith was dragged on. In 
the same manner he was provided with 
a slicker suit for the rainy weather, a 
half dozen pairs of socks and a pound 
of tobacco. 

That night he crawled into the big, 
six-horse supply wagon, driven by one 
Joshua Bumpass, worse for wear and 
whisky, and they started on the long 
trail to Powder river. Smith lay on his 
bed in the back of the wagon and tried 
to sleep with two other men, who had 
also been tolled off to the Scotch outfit. 
Bumpass was not lonely on the wagon 
seat. He sang snatches of songs ac- 
quired at the dance hall and occasion- 
ally moistened his vocal organs with 
the assistance of a demijohn. Josh 
was not particular about the tune he 
was singing, and cared rather less 
about the words, but he was very ef- 
fective when it came to volume. 

Hour after hour the wagon lurched 
through the night. The darkness had 
begun to pale in the east when Smith 
awoke and took his seat next to the 
driver. Far off on another hill, Bum- 
pass pointed out a speck which seemed 
to be moving along the skyline. 

“That’s Charlie Robinson,” he said. 
“He’s got a band of yearlin’s belong- 
ing to the Willow Glen outfit. They 
git him out a half hour ’fore daylight, 
and he wears three dogs to a frazzle 
every day tryin’ to keep ’em between 
Four Mile and Powder river.” 

“They go some, do they?” asked 
Smith. 

“They shore are some travelers. It’s 
a good thing that Charlie’s mostly legs 
or they’d be leavin’ the bed ground in 
the morning by the time he got through 
cookin’ his supper for the night before. 
Talk about yearlin’s, though, I had a 
bunch one year that these is snails to. 
They had a couple of old black weth- 
ers for markers, which the boss bought 
for leaders, and he got ’em. They was 
your nat’ral born leaders, and I had 
to kill ’em both. If I hadn’t, they’d 
run me to death. I told the foreman 


that they got so far in the lead the 
coyotes just cut them out and ate ‘em 
right before my eyes. He reckoned 
that it would teach ’em a lesson, and 
I ‘lowed it would, too.” 

By this time the wagon was going up 
a long grade. On the crest, silhouetted 
against the morning sky, was the tall 
figure of a man, clad in rough clothes 
and with a broad-brimmed black hat. 
He was walking along the skyline to- 
wards the trail on which the wagon 
was approaching and three dogs fol- 
lowed at his heels. It was Smith’s 
first experience with a real sheep 
herder, in spite of his statement to the 
employment agent in Sheridan. As the 
wagon stopped on the crest of the hill, 
Robinson sauntered up. 

“Howdy, Bumpass,” he said, in the 
soft accents of the South; “been to 
Buffalo 

“Yep. I’m dragging a bunch of 
lambers out to the camp on Powder 
river.” 

“Drink it all ’fo’e you got heah ?” 

There seemed no necessity to ask if 
there was whisky along. It was only 
a question of whether or not it had 
lasted as far as his camp. 

“Reckon there’s a little left. You 
know, Charlie, I always save a drop 
for you, It would be jest like suicide 
to pass your camp without unloadin’ 
a little of that old forty rod. He’p 
vourself.”’ 

“That shu’ falls on ma stomach like 
a benediction on a fagged out congre- 
gation,” said Robinson, as he set the 
demijohn back on the wagon seat. 
“There goes them yea’lin’s. Heah, 
Brownie—’way out around ’em—’way 
out—we git fo’ty-five and chuck fo’ 
this—way out around ’em.” 

Fleet as a deer the handsome collie 
shot for the lead of the band, which 
had been feeding almost on the run, 
and, during the conversation, had 
spread out an incredible distance. 
The dog went at a speed which to 
Smith seemed impossible; leaping in 
long bounds over the prickly cactus. 
The sheep nearer saw him coming, 
and, turning, fled to the rear. By the 
time he had reached the lead, the en- 
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tire band was rushing to a common 
center. Turning the band with his 
fast dog, Robinson now began to 
maneuvre the sheep with a slower ani- 


‘mal. He raised his arms horizontally, 


and bent them at the elbows until the 
hands pointed to the sky. The dog 
stopped, and then returned to his mas- 
ter. 

“Now, Fuzz,” said the herder to a 
fuzzy-faced English shepherd, “‘at ‘em 
slow—Fuzz—up this way—easy, now 
—e-e-easy.” 

With a gesture this way and one 
that, he directed the movements of the 
dog until it seemed as though he 
moved like an automaton, so perfectly 
did he execute the commands of his 
master. The sheep were gradually 
rounded up and were soon in a more 
compact mass. Again Robinson raised 
his arm, bent at the elbows until the 
hands pointed to the sky, and the dog 
returned. 

“We've got to be draggin’ along,” 
said Bumpass. “They want these lamb- 
ers right away.” 

They moved along slowly, over low 
hills, each surmounted with a flat 
mesa, through gulches and undulating 
“flats.” 

“Those were sure smart dogs,” said 
Smith, dropping into the vernacular 
of the country. 

“Pretty fair curs—but only fair,” 
said the driver. “Charlie is always 
showing off his dogs before strangers. 
Wait till you see Old Scott down to 
camp. He’s the daddy of ’em all. He 
knows more about sheep than any man 
in the country. Any herder that gits 
Old Scott only has to git his meals and 
draw his pay. The outfit wouldn’t take 
a thousand dollars for him. He’s some 
sheep dog.” 

They had dinner at a ranch house 
and then pushed on. The trail which 
they were following was now only a 
faint track. The stops to rest the 
horses became more frequent. They 
were now sixty miles from Buffalo, 
and were nearing the camp of the 
Scotch outfit. 

“There they are,” said Bumpass, 


pointing to a wagon, which was cov- 


ered like the old-time prairie schoon- 
ers, with a stove pipe sticking through 
the canvas roof. 

Smith had expected to see a ranch 
house or some similar building with 
corrals and other necessities for work- 
ing the cattle, but, instead, the camp 
was only a sheep herder’s wagon with 
a supply conveyance standing near. 
Ten miles to the south there was an- 
other wagon, and further on there was 
another. This was the lambing camp. 
But for the presence of the sheep and 
their herders, the scene was just as 
barren as the remainder of the range. 
The supply wagon drew up alongside 
the herder’s home, and Smith and the 
other lambers began to assist in un- 
hitching the horses. 

“‘Where’ll we put them?” asked one 
of the men. 

“Put them?” asked Bumpass, with 
a sarcastic laugh. ‘Where in hell do 
you think we'll put them? In a box- 
stall? What do you know about that, 
Kelley ?” 

A bushy head, the face covered with 
a beard, no two hairs of which were 
parallel, stuck itself through the rear 
window of the wagon. 

— Josh,” said the head, “what’s 
up 

“Lamber wanted to know where to 
put the horses.” 

“Tell him to turn them out in the far 
pasture,” said Kelley. 

It dawned upon Smith that there 
was no place for the horses but the 
range, and he wondered what would be 
done with them. He saw Bumpass 
take from the supply wagon six pairs 
of hobbles, which he deftly adjusted 
to the forelegs of the animals. A por- 
tion of grain was then placed in nose- 
bags, and each horse received his 
evening meal. After the -horses had 
been taken care of, Smith joined Bum- 
pass in the herder’s wagon, while the 
other lambers were put to the useful 
task of splitting wood and carrying 
water for Kelley, the camp _ cook. 
Smith’s entrance into the wagon was 
like a trip to fairyland to a small boy. 
Concerning the home life of the sheep- 
herder, he had given little thought, 
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and now he was seeing the practical 


side of the work. The wagon had the 
ordinary running gear of a farm wagon 
—but upon it was builded a miniature 
house. At the rear end was a bunk, 
supplied with mattress and bedding, 
which stretched from one side of the 
wagon to the other. Beneath the bunk 
were a number of drawers in which 
provisions were kept, and on each side 
were boxes sunk between the wheels 


where bread and meat were stored. The 


stove was a small, four-holed type, in 
which Kelley was baking bread. The 
foreman of the outfit, “Doc” Duncan, 
had just come in, and Kelley was pre- 
paring the finishing touches to the 
evening meal. 

“You fellows out there come in and 
get your chuck and eat outside,” said 
the cook. “There isn’t: room in here.” 
After the other lambers had taken 
their suppers and sat down on =the 
wagon tongue, Kelley served supper to 
those inside. It was well cooked, and 
the food, though plain and substantial, 
tasted to Smith as well as could the 
best efforts of the most highly paid 
chefs in the metropolis. “Air tights” 
or canned goods made up a large part 
of the menu, spinach and sweet pota- 
toes being served from cans. 

“There was a couple of cow-punch- 
ers around here this afternoon,” said 
Kelley, as he poured out the steaming 
coffee, “and they ‘lowed as how we 
would have to pull camp pretty soon. 
They didn’t seem to be doing much. 
Just loafing around like cowpunchers 
always does. I never did see such a 
lazy outfit as cowpunchers. I remem- 
ber when I was cookin’ for the Flying 
M layout, old man Hendricks hired a 
couple of punchers for the _ spring 
round-up along in March. They laid 
in the bunk house for four weeks, and 
when he tried to get them to dig post 
holes for a fence across Dry Creek 
Canyon, you ought to hear the roar. Do 
you suppose them cowpunchers would 
dig post holes like an ordinary human 
being? Not much! They trapped a 
couple of badgers and fixed them up 
with collars and chains. They’d ride 
on their cayuses, draggin’ them bad- 


gers along till they struck a place 
where they thought there ought to be 
a post hole, and then drop a few grains 
of corn. Them badgers would start 
to diggin’, for a badger will go to 
China for corn. In ten minutes by the 
clock they’d have a nice post hole dug. 
It was pickin’s for the punchers, but 
I never seed a cowpuncher who wasn't 
lookin’ for pickin’s of some sort. When 
I was cookin’ on the round-up with the 
chuck wagon, I’d ask the horse wran- 
gler for some firewood. Would he 
carry it into camp like a: white man? 
Not much. He’d get on his nag and 
rope a couple of sage brush, drag them 
in, and then drop his loop over a cot- 
tonwood log. They’re the laziest 
skunks on the face of the earth, them 
cowpunchers.” 

“Did those fellows try to start any- 
thing?” asked Duncan. 

“No. They kept pretty much to their 
business. They was raising their usual 


holler about the range being all 


sheeped off and no place to work the 
cattle for the spring round-up this side 
of the river, but they didn’t go to 
prognosticatin’ any trouble. Reckon 
they'll start anything P” 

“Naw. Ever since that killing up at 
Ten Sleep, where Barnes and Waters 
were sent up for life, the cow outfits 
are getting plumb tame. They hate us 
as much as ever, but they haven’t got 
the nerve to go through with it.” 

It was growing dark. The sheep had 
come in from the range and were bed- 
ding down for the night on a knoll 
behind the wagon. The men were also 
getting sleepy. 

“Where do we bunk ?” asked one of 
the new men. 

“Got your beds, haven't you?” asked 
Kelley. 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I reckon you can sleep in the 
far pasture. Better close the gate, 
though, ’cause it’s goin’ to be windy to- 
night, and you might catch your death 
of cold.” 

With the exception of the regular 
herder, whose wagon was being used 
for the camp, and Kelley, the cook, all 
of the men spread their beds outdoors. 
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The heavy “tarps” kept out the dew, 
or even rain, while the sougans and 
blankets performed the double service 
of mattress and covering. 

“You'll have to take the drop band,” 
were the first words Smith heard the 
next morning when he was awakened 
by Bumpass. 

After a hurried breakfast in the 
wagon, he went over the hill about 
two miles, where the sheep were feed- 
ing. 
“Don’t let them get away too far,” 
said Duncan, who was looking at the 
herd, ‘‘or the lambs will be scattered 
all over the range. And don’t dog 
them. Old Scott here knows the work, 
and all you have to do is to keep them 
from stringing out all over the coun- 
try.” 

Smith’s experience in watching Rob- 
inson work his dogs stood him in good 
stead, but with Old Scott he had to 
give but few directions. The veteran 
of the range seemed to know intuitive- 
ly when the sheep should be turned, 
and after Smith had given a sign of 
assent, he would shift the band in an- 
other direction, and then keep his 
post to see that they did not continue 
their teeding in forbidden territory. 
Smith soon learned that the herder who 
had Old Scott was indeed fortunate. 
The long, lonesome hours did not pall 
upon him. The habits of the sheep, 
the intelligence of the dogs and the 
wild, primitive surroundings were full 
of charm. Once in a while he would 
see the sheep suddenly turn and run 
from a spot where there was no dog, 
and he would get a fleeting glimpse of 
« coyote, frightened away himself by 
the presence of the herder and his 
dogs. 

Day by day, Smith tended the drop 
band. Early in the morning, the newly 
born lambs and their mothers were cut 
back from the main herd and turned 
over to the other lambers who were 
hired to take care of the small bands 
until the lambs were old enough ‘to 
keep up with the herd. Smith was 
learning through experience the art 
of herding, and was surprised to dis- 
cover there was much to learn. By 


the end of the lambing season, he 
found he would do the work better and 
easier than when he started. When the 
last of the young lambs were thrown 
in with the main band, Duncan ap- 
proached him. 

“You can have this band if you want 
it,” said the foreman. 

Smith took the job. By degrees the 
band was slowly worked westward to- 
ward the Big Horn mountains and the 
ranch house of the Scotch outfit. Bum- 
pass called weekly with new supplies 
and moved the camp wagon on with 
each visit. The first week in July 
found the sheep in the shearing pens, 
and there the heavy winter fleeces 
were removed. Rough, strong, but 
dexterous men held the struggling ani- 
mals with one hand and stripped off 
their wool with power driven clippers. 
Wranglers marked the naked sides 
with new paint brands, and by the end 
of the week the band was in the moun- 
tains for the summer range. 

The lambs grew fat on the tender 
grass during the fleeting months, and 
in the fall the wagon again rumbled 
down the steep slopes on its way to 
the winter range. The mutton herd 
was cut out and shipped far away to 
Omaha. It had been months since 
Smith had tasted whisky, and the old 
desire had departed. 

“Want to go to town before we start 
for the river?” asked Duncan. 

“No. I guess I’m getting along al- 
right as it is.” 

Through the winter his work kept 
him on the range but a few hours a 
day. The sheep left the bed ground 
late and returned to the wagon early in 
the afternoon. During the long nights 
he read many books. He even took up 
a helpful course in a correspondence 
school. His mail reached him only at 
long intervals, but this gave him an 
opportunity to be more thorough in his 
studies. In the early part of January 
the blizzards came, and many times 
he was forced to leave his warm bunk 
in the dead of night to force the terri- 
fied band to stay upon the bed: ground 
in the face of the storm. Drifting be- 
fore it, they would have been lost and 
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scattered, at the mercy of the elements 
and the coyotes. 

The end of the first year found him 
again in the lambing camp on the Pow- 
cer river. During the year he had 
made five hundred and forty dollars, 
and his expenses, including books, 
clothing and tobacco, had been less 
than one hundred. Under the old life, 
Smith would have journeyed to town, 
and in two fevered weeks would have 
spent the accumulation of a year. It 
was a different Smith now. He went 
to town, but it was to open a savings 
account, where his money drew a cred- 
itable rate of interest. 

Smith continued to study and learn 
much of the wool growing business. In 
the fall he was made a camp mover, 
with a raise in salary, and the follow- 
ing spring he was assistant to the fore- 
man. Two years later he replaced 
Duncan, who had gone into business 
for himself. The balance at the bank 
was growing rapidly now. 

One day in the spring when he had 
been in the employ of the Scotch outfit 
for five years, he was in Buffalo get- 
ting lambers for the yearly season. 

“Hello, Smith,” said a voice which 
he recognized as that of Old Man 
Greenwood, owner of a big cattle ranch 
on the lower Powder river. 

“Howdy, Mr. Greenwood,” - 
Smith, and he regarded the 
somewhat curiously. 

“I want to have a little talk with 
you,” said the cattleman, seriously. “I 
want to know how a good man like you 
is sticking in the sheep business. That 
is what’s bothering me.”’ 

“I’m just the man who will tell you. 
It’s not through the love of the game, 
believe me. It’s business. Just busi- 
ness. You're in for cattle. You have 


said 
other 


in the neighborhood of one hundred 
thousand dollars tied up in your ranch 
and stock, and what are your returns? 


Not a cent over ten per cent. Isn't 
that right?” 

Greenwood nodded. 

“Now, all this talk about a sheep 
man being a devil on general principles 
is rot. We’re out for the money, and 
so are you. The government gives free 


_fange, so one man is as good as an- 


other. Now this is why I’m in sheep, 
and am going into it on my own hook 
as soon as the Lord will let me. A 
band of three thousand ewes is worth 
ten thousand dollars. That is invested 
capital outside of water holes, which 
will pay for themselves in the natural 
increase in land values. With wool 
worth from seventeen to twenty-three 
cents a pound, and with a high protec- 
tive tariff in our favor, the fleece alone 
pays operating expenses, a fair inter- 
est on invested capital and the loss 
through deaths on the winter and 
summer ranges. The increase is our 
profit. It’s a profit of from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent net. If you’re from 
Missouri I can show you. Do you 
suppose that I would have stood to be 
cussed from one year’s end to another 
if there wasn’t something in it? Not 
much! The sheep men have all the 
best of it now, and you are asleep if 
you don’t know it.” 

“By Jimminy,” said Greenwood, in 
astonishment, “I never looked at it 
like that before—it sure does look rea- 
sonable. Say—did you say you want- 
ed to go into business—I tell you— 
come out to the ranch with me—I 
want you to look it over and then we'll 
talk business.” 

Smith went to the Double Bar X 
ranch and they talked it over. It was 
there that the Powder River Sheep 
Company was organized. It is now one 
of the largest wool growing outfits in 
Wyoming. It was there that Smith 
met Old Man Greenwood’s daughter, 
Doris, but that’s another story. 


HOW I LOST ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


An Incident in the Trial of One of the Consptirators who plotted the Assassination 


of Abraham Lincoln 


BY COL. 


N THE §nineteenth day of 
' November, 1864, I was mus- 
QO tered out of the service of 
the United States as a pri- 
vate soldier in Company A, First Regi- 
ment, Vermont Cavalry. I had served 
three years and four months during the 
Rebellion. I had seen grim war in 
all its varied phases; had been in some 
of the great battles; in many of the 
long marches and campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac; had been a pris- 
oner of war at Lynchburg and Belle 
Island, and was more than willing to 
quit. 

The Battle of Cedar Creek was 
fought on the nineteenth of October, 
1864, and the great victory of Sheridan 
(snatched from the defeat of Wright, 
in the early morning when he was 
driven back several miles) presaged 
the collapse of the Rebellion. All the 
winter of 1864, Grant was hammering 
away at Petersburg. Sherman was 
making that wonderful march to the 
sea, and Thomas had sealed the fate 
of Hood at the Battle of Nashville. 
The mighty Mississippi was flowing, 
unvexed, to the sea. The armies of 
the South were exhausted and discour- 
aged, illy fed, illy clothed, and with- 
out hope of further recruiting. Every 
evidence was in the air that the inevi- 
table end was rapidly approaching. 

On the 6th of April, 1865, the great- 
est General of the Confederacy, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, disheartened and broken 
in spirit, and weary-worn, heard the 
- immortal Grant utter, under the apple- 
tree of Appomatox, the expression, 
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“Let us have Peace.” 

The dark cloud of war which had 
hung over the country for four years 
had been pierced by the angel of 
peace. Beneath the daisies were sleep- 
ing, careless of the voice of the morn- 
ing, three hundred thousand men. On 
crutches and with empty sleeves were 
a half million more. Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg, Cold Harbor, Antietam, 
Shiloh, the Wilderness and Chicka- 
mauga, were forever recorded in his- 
tory, the cause of which one side be- 
lieved, and the other side knew was 
right, while over all the bloody years 
was written the word “Silence.” 

In the midst of the rejoicing, while 
church bells were clanging and bands 


~were playing the anthem of peacé; the’ 


great master-mind, the supreme leader, 
Abraham Lincoln, was assassinated. 
Gloom fell upon the land. A diabolical 
plot to murder the President, Vice- 
President, Secretaries Seward, Stan- 
ton and others, was laid bare to the ap- 
palled country. The plot of the male- 
factors was as follows: John Wilkes 
Booth was assigned to murder the 
President; Lewis Powell, alias Payne, 
to murder Secretary Seward (Payne 
was a deserter from a Florida regiment 
of the Confederate Army); George 
Atzerodt, a Confederate spy, was to 
murder Vice-President Andrew John- 
son; David E. Herold, a young drug 
clerk, was assigned as a page for 
Booth. Others in the conspiracy were 
Samuel Arnold and Michael O’Laugh- 
lin, Confederate soldiers, and John H. 
Surratt. The plot was hatched at the 
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house of Mary E. Surratt, mother of 
John. 

The conspirators, except Booth, who 
was shot ten days later, and John H. 
Surratt, who escaped, were tried by 
a military court, and in May, Mrs. Sur- 
ratt, Payne, Herold and Atzerodt were 
hanged. 

After the close of the war, I en- 
tered the Vermont Central Railroad of- 
fice at; Burlington. My duties were 
performed at night. The Government 
had offered one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ reward for the capture of any one 
of the assassins. My work being at 
night, and in a railroad office, I was 
constantly on the watch for suspicious 
characters, and yet not so efficaciously 
on the watch as I imagined. 

The station in which I was employed 
was at the wharf, and not at the regu- 
lar passenger depot. The ice in Lake 
Champlain broke up about the middle 
of April. On the 16th the first steamer 
of the season arrived. The landing 


_ ‘was made at about two o’clock in the 


morning. 

When the gang-plank was run out, 
one solitary passenger came ashore 
and walked into the station. He was 
a tall, rather thin man, his throat tight- 
ly muffled, his complexion pale and 
sickiy. A bright fire was burning in 
the stove, which he approached eager- 
ly and with out-stretched hands. Then 
he turned to me and asked politely if 
I had any objection to his remaining 
in the station until his train left for 
Montreal, over the Canadian border at 
four o’clock, two hours later. 

“It is against our rules, sir,” I said, 
“to allow passengers to remain in the 
station.” I hesitated as I spoke, for 
the man looked weary and half-sick, 
and it was some distance to the depot 
in the town. | 

The stranger made further appeal to 
remain, explaining that he was on his 
way home from a hospital where he 
had been confined for many months 
with a severe illness. In interesting 


detail, he related some of his experi- 
ences, and his story sounded so plaus- 
ible that my sympathy was aroused, 
remaining, 


and I consented to his 


though the station was a freight in- 
stead of a passenger depot. In thank- 
ing me, he explained “that it was good 
to. get home again,” meaning that Can- 
ada was “home.” In spite of his 
fatigue, he held my attention for some 
time with a lively account of his ex- 
perience “in the States.” His manner 
was cordial and friendly, his conversa- 
tion very entertaining, his whole de- 
meanor that of a gentleman. He finally 
stretched himself on the hard bench in 
the room, as if exhausted, though he 
continued talking good-naturedly, with 
his head resting on his arms. I went 
into the office, and on my return saw 
that he had fallen asleep. The man 
had made such an appealing impres- 
sion on me that I tip-toed about my 
duties, with caution, lest I should 
awaken him. In repose, he looked 
emaciated and sick, and his wretched 
appearance really bore out his story 
that he had just come from a hospital. 
I aroused him, with some pity, when 
the train pulled in. He awoke, as I 
remembered afterwards, in much agi- 
tation. The startled and scared ex- 
pression which crossed his face for a 
second I can still see. 

It was day-break when I finished my 
station duties and prepared to go 
home. In crossing the outer office, a 
bit of white under the bench caught 
my eye, and I stooped and picked up 
a handkercnief. I was startled to see 
clearly written across its corner the 
name “John H. Surratt,” the man at 
whose mother’s house the plot to as- 
sassinate Lincoln had been hatched. 

Quicker than wind I flew to the tele- 
graph office, and sent the following 
message : 


“Carrol T. Hobart, Conductor, Mon- 
treal Express, St. Albans, Vt.—John 
H. Surratt on your train. $100,000 re- 
ward. Answer. 


“CHAS. H. BLINN.” 


The breathless anxiety of the next 
half hour can be better imagined than 
expressed, bit the answer finally 
came: 


| 

| 
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“Train crossed the border fifteen 
minutes ago.” 

Thus went glimmering the basis of 
what doubtless would have made me 
to-day a second Rockefeller. 

John H. Surratt entered a monastery 
near Montreal, where he remained for 
six months. 

He then fled to Europe, where, two 
years later, he was discovered by de- 
tectives who had scoured the world for 
him. He was serving on the Papal 
Guard at Rome, and was apprehended, 
extradited and brought to the United 
States in a war vessel, June, 1867. 

The trial took place at Washington. 
I was subpoenaed to attend, and jour- 
neyed from St. Albans, Vermont, to 
do so. On my arrival, the leading coun- 
sel for Surratt sent for me and offered 
a large sum of money if I would 
change my testimony and the date of 
my meeting with Surratt to a later 
date. I declined the offer. After 
waiting more than three weeks in 


Washington, I was called to the wit- 
ness stand. 

More than two weeks were con- 
sumed in obtaining a jury, which, when 
selected, was a motley lot; an un- 
biased person would have declared 
they would never agree on a convic- 
tion. Surratt had changed very little 
since I saw him at the railroad station 
in Vermont. He was ably defended 
by Judge Richard T. Merrick, one of 
the best known lawyers of his time. 
The trial dragged for nearly two 
months, and after two days’ delibera- 
tion the jury disagreed. 

The war bitterness of two years be- 
fore had in a certain sense been mel- 
lowed by time, and the fact that the 
prisoner’s mother had been hanged 
with the other conspirators had in- 
fluenced public opinion to a degree. 
Surratt was admitted to bail, and after 
a year or more the case was dropped 
from the calendar, and doubtless from 
memory. 


GLORY GOLD 


BY EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES 


A ropin’ contest at the Fair, 
With bands a-playin’ loud and fast. 
And cowboys loomin’ everywhere. 
The ropes are swingin’ now at last, 
For we are out for Glory Gold! 


Your lined-back steer is on his side, 
Then lose no time to mount your grey— 
“Twenty seconds—roped and tied,” 
Is what you hear the judges say. 
Gee, how you ache for Glory Gold! 


And yonder is The Girl, whose eyes 
Shine proudly, as you gallop by; 

And from the grandstand cheers arise. 
The purse is yours. Whoop-ee—Kei-yi, 


And every dollar’s Glory Gold! 
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TRAIL SONGS OF THE COW-PUNCHER 


BY MRS. JOHN A. LOMAX 


fore there was so much as a hun- 

dred feet of barbed wire fence 

west of the Mississippi, Texas 
was practically one huge grazing pre- 
serve. Those were the days of free 
grass, when the range was open to all 
alike. Just as, in the days of “forty- 
nine,” the West was given over to the 
gold seeker, so a few years later the 
Southwest became the property of the 
beef baron—not the beef baron of the 
modern packing-house trust, but the 
keen-eyed cattle king of the open. His 
’ territory was a regal one; he could 
breed his steers at large on the prairies 
of Texas, fatten them upon the richer 
grasses of Montana, and market them 
at the pioneer railroad towns of the 
old Kansas Pacific that, in 1867, be- 
gan to push its adventurous way due 
west from Kansas City straight into 
Colorado. 

The cowmen early found that the 
genial climate of Texas made that 
State an ideal cattle nursery. Indeed, 
one of the old songs says: 


T: THE seventies and eighties, be- 


“Work down in Texas 
Is all the year around; 

You will never catch consumption 
By sleepin’ on the ground.” 


Here the cattle could run unpro- 
tected on the range winter and summer 
alike; so here they were kept until 
they were husky two and three year 
olds. But the cowmen had learned 
also that the heavy grass of Idaho, 
Montana and the Dakotas fattened 
prime beef cattle, and these territories 
were also decidedly nearer a market 
than were the far-away plains of the 
Southwest. It became the custom, 


then, in March and April, for the stock 


owners of Texas to round-up their 
herds and start towards their northern 
pasturage. 


“Early in the spring-time we round-up 
the dogies, 

Brand and mark and bob off their tails. 

Round-up the horses, load up the 
chuck-wagon, 

And throw the dogies up on the trail.” 


Under these conditions, it soon came 
about that well-developed trails were 
located. There were no railroads. The 
cattle went overland. And just as one 
of the famous streets of Boston is 
said to perpetuate the path an old 
cow made one day as she sought water 
so the famous cattle trails of the West 
were first cut into the face of the un- 
broken prairie by a single herd as it 
pushed its way toward its new range. 
A lone horseman usually rode ahead, 
a “pointer,” since he pointed the way 
for the herd. Back in the sixties, old 
John Chisholm, a queer old frontier 
stockman living at Paris, Texas, riding 
ahead of one of the first large heads, 
and selecting what appeared to be the 
best-watered and easiest route, left the 
Red River in Texas and broke the way 
to Kansas. His selection proved popu- 
lar: the Old Chisholm Trail became, 
perhaps, the most famous of all the 
overland cattle routes, until each town, 
each mountain, each river along its 
tedious length, stood for some story, 
some tragedy, some farce. About the 
best known of all cowboy songs be- 
gins: 


“Come along, boys, and listen to my 
tale, 

And I'll tell you of my troubles on the 
old Chisholm Trail. 


| 


Coma tiyi youpe, youpe ya, youpe ya, 
Coma ti yi youpe, youpe ya.” : 


And the song is as long as the trail, 
having more verses than any one man 
ever knew. “The Lone Star Trail,” 
the “Old Mackenzie Trail,” the “Good- 
night Trail,” the “Old Shawnee Trail,” 
were notable, too.. As herd after herd 
followed one another up to Kansas, 
these trails were cut in ever-deepen- 
ing furrows. Bleached bones and 
whitened skulls of cattle scattered to 
either side recalled grimly to mind 
the hardships of former drives. The 
occasional mound, headed by a rough 
pile of stones, told the tale of some 
unlucky cowboy who had failed, per- 
haps by the fraction of a second, to 
pull his gun intime! Or, maybe, some 
Indian picked him off from the shelter 
of some nearby hill. 

Following the “pointer” came the 
herd itself, a body of from two to six 
thousand beef cattle strung out for a 
mile and a half or more. When the 
herd was rounded up at last, it was 
often larger than when it started; but 
the ex-cowboys themselves tell us that 
usually the increase in the band was 
rapid along the journey, for it was the 
custom of many cow-drivers to rush 
their cattle through the ranges of small 
owners, “grangers” oor “nesters,” 
sweeping along with them such cattle 
as chanced to come their way. And 
some bosses bore the reputation of 
never hiring a cowboy who had not 
proved himself a good “rustler,” quick 
at finding and roping strays into the 
traveling herd. If the brand upon the 
newcomer seemed likely to lead to de- 
tection, why, it was a simple matter to 
slap a larger, sprawling brand over the 
old one. And if the new brand looked 
too fresh, there were chemicals among 
the supplies to make it look as old as 
the steer. 

Flanking the moving herd at inter- 
vals, rode the cowboys, and a bunch of 
cowboys also closed in behind. Their 
dress was gay. A cow-puncher usually 
wore a shirt of fine woolen, blue or red, 
or even yellow, with a_ contrasting, 
bright-hued silk handkerchief knotted 
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about the throat; and a pair of yellow 
or brown pants, which were stuffed 
into high boots. His wide-brimmed 
white felt hat weighed a pound or 
more; for he, unlike Uncle Sam’s 
mounted soldiers, never wore a band 
to hold his hat in place. It had to-be 
heavy enough to stay on of itself, as 
he ran his pony after a steer that 
broke from the mass. His saddle was 
the finest money could buy; his spurs, 
in which he took special pride, were 
often of silver, or of the finest steel, 
inlaid or engraved. 

A gay group they made as the long 
line trailed out across the prairie, the 
chuck-wagon close after the rear guard 
of cowboys, and the horse “wranglers” 
with their herd of tough little cow- 
ponies, furnishing a tail-piece for the 
whole. The dust rose from the shuffle 


of hoofs and hung in a haze, which | 


softened the light flashing upon the 
“long horns,” and the glint of the cow- 
boy’s fluttering neckerchiefs. The air 
was full of the noises of the moving 
herd; the lowing of the cattle, the beat 
of the hoofs, the rattle of their clash- 
ing horns; the keen whistle of the 
cowboy’s rope as it shot out to drag 
back some steer that broke for the 
open, the popping of the long whip, 
which he used to carry; and above all, 
the calls, the shrill cries, the songs of 
the men as they struggled to keep the 
slow ranks compact, or as they urged 
on the stragglers, the runt yearlings, 
the “‘dogies,” as they were called, that 
lagged in the rear. It is little to be 
wondered at that they sang: 


“It’s whooping and yelling and driving 
the dogies, - . 

Oh, how I wish you would go on; 

It’s whooping and punching ‘and go on, 
you little dogies, 

For you know Wyoming will be your 
new home.” 


Pushing the herd ahead was tedious 
work. To keep their fat the cattle had 
to feed by the way, usually for an hour 
or more at morning and at noon, and 
again in the evening, so that eight or 
ten miles daily was a good drive. The 
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cowboys aptly called such progress 
“drifting” the herd. One song says: 


“It was a long and lonesome go, 

As our herd rolled on to Mexico; 

With laughter light and the cowboy’s 
song, 

For Mexico we rolled along.” 


And another: 


“It was long by Sombserva we slowly 
punched along, 

While each and every puncher would 
sing a hearty song, 

To cheer up his comrades, as onward 
we did go, 

On that crooked trail to Holbrook, in 
Arizona, oh.” 


As these songs explain, the cowboy 
sang to enliven his work as he followed 
the trail, as he rode the range, as he 
rested about the campfire, or as he 
stood guard during the still night over 
the cattle sleeping on the ground. He 
sang about what he did, what he saw, 
what he felt, the men he knew. Some- 
times life seemed all work, and his 
plaint was: 


“A cowboy’s life is a weary, dreary 
life— 

Some say it’s free from care; 

Rounding up the cattle from morning 
until night 

In the middle of the prairie so bare. 


“Spring-time sets in, double trouble 
will begin, 

The weather is so fierce and cold; 

Clothes all wet and frozen to our 
necks, 

The cattle we can scarcely hold.” 


Or sometimes he thought more of 
the dangers: 
“I’ve been where the lightnin’, the 
lightnin’ tangled in my eyes, 
The cattle I could scarcely hold. 
Think I heard my boss man say: 


‘I want all brave and true-hearted men | 


that ain’t afraid to die 
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To whoop up the cattle from morning 
until night 
Way up on the Kansas line.’” 


But still oftener, perhaps, he laughed 
at his troubles: 


“I woke up one morning on the old 
Chisholm Trail, 

Rope in my hand and a steer by the 
tail. 


“Oh, a ten-dollar hoss and a forty dol- 
lar saddle, 

An’ I’m a-goin’ to punching Texas 
cattle. 


“We hit Caldwell, and we hit her on 
the fly, 

An’ we bedded down the cattle on the 
hill close by. 


“It’s cloudy in the west, a-lookin’ like 
rain, 

An’ my blamed old slicker’s in the 
wagon again. 


“Last night I was on guard an’ the 
leader broke the ranks, 

I hit my horse down the shoulder and 
I spurred him down the flanks. 


“T jumped in the saddle, grabbed holt 
of the horn, 
Best old cowboy ever was born. 


“I don’t give a whoop if they never do 
stop, 

I can ride as long as an _ eight-day 
clock. 


“T’m on my best hoss, an’ I’m goin’ at 
a run, 

I’m the quickest-shootin’ cowboy that 
ever pulled a gun. 


“With my knees in the saddle and my 
feet in the sky, 

I’ll quit punching cows in the sweet 
by and by.” 


The deeds of daring and of crime 
that made the early days in the West 
so lively often furnished the subject 
for a song. Each desperado was re- 
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nowned in verse. Of Jesse James 


they sang: 


“Jesse James was a lad that killed a 
many a’man, ° 

He robbed the Danville train: 

But that dirty little coward that shot 
Mr. Howard, 

Has laid poor Jesse in the grave. 


“Oh, it was Robert Ford, that dirty 
little coward, 

I wonder how he does feel, 

For he ate of Jesse’s bread and he 
slept in Jesse’s bed, 

Then laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


“Poor Jesse had a wife to mourn for 
his life, 

Three children, they were brave; 

But that dirty little coward that shot 
Mr. Howard, 

Has laid poor Jesse in the grave.” 


And although Jesse was an outlaw, 
popular sympathy was with him, for 
the song adds: 


“Jesse was a man, a friend to the poor, 
He never would see a man suffer 
pain.” 


And in the same spirit they said of 
Sam Bass, the Texas train-robber: 


“A kinder-hearted fellow you’d seldom 
ever see.” 


Only the elect of the “bad men” 
were embalmed in verse. Famous 
cowpunchers were the subjects of 
many well-known verses. For in- 
stance: 


“Bill Peters was a hustler 

From Independence town; 

He warn’t a college scholar, 

Nor man of great renown; 

But Bill had a way o’ doin’ things 
And doin’ ‘em up brown. 


“Bill driv’ four pair o’ horses, 
Same as you’d drive a team, 

An’ you'd think you was a-travelin 
On a railroad driv by steam; 
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An’ he’d git thar on time, you bet, 
Or Bill ’u’d bust a seam. 


“He carried mail an’ passengers, 
An’ he started on the dot, 

An’ them teams o’ his’n, so they say, 
Was never known to trot; 

But they went it at a gallop, 

An’ they kept the axles hot. 


“And Bill didn’t ‘low no foolin’, . 
And when Injuns hove in sight Pe 
And bullets rattled at the stage, 
He druv with all his might; 

He’d holler, “Fellers, give ’em hell, 
I ain’t got time to fight. 


“He driv that stage for many a year 
Along the Smoky Hill, 

And a pile o’ wild Comanches | 
Did Bill Peters have to kill— 4 
And I reckon if he’d had good luck q 
He’d been a-drivin’ still. 


“But he chanced one day to run agin 

A bullet made o’ lead, 7 

Which was harder than he bargained 4 
for, q 

And now poor Bill is dead; | 

And when they brought his body home 4 

A barrel of tears was shed.” a 


Often, again, a song recounted some — 
tragedy. In the spring of '73 a man f 
named Crego hired a bunch of cow- 
boys to go with him to the range of | : 
the buffalo to collect buffalo hides. 4 
The summer was one of varied hard- a 
ships, as the song tells us, and finally: ‘ 


“The season being over, old Crego did 
say, 

The crowd had been extravagant, was 
in debt to him that day; | 

We coaxed him and we begged him, 4 
and still it was no go; 

We left old Crego’s bones to bleach on 
the range of the buffalo.” 


Another song popular on the trail 
tells of the tragic end of a young cow- 
boy who told his comrades that he 
meant to quit his wild life and go home 
when his contract was out. But that 
night while he stood his guard the 
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herd stampeded; he went down under 
their thousand hoofs, and— 


“Poor Charlie was buried at sunrise, 
no tombstone at his head, 

Nothing but a little board, and this is 
what it said: 

“Charlie died at daybreak, he died 
from a fall, 

And he’ll not see his mother when the 

work’s all done this fall.” 

- Another song tells us: 

“It’s little Joe, the wrangler, he'll 
wrangle never more, 

His days with the remuda they are 
o’er; 

"Twas a year ago last April when he 
rode into our camp— 

Just a little Texas stray, and all alone. 

It was late in the evening he rode up 
to our herd, 

On a little Texas pony he called 
“Chaw’— 

With his brogan shoes and overalls, a 
tougher-lookin’ kid 

You never in your long life ever saw.” 


For little Joe, the pet of the camp, 
rode with the rest when the cattle 
stampeded in a sudden hail storm. 


“The next morning, just at day-break, 
we found where Rocket fell, 

Down in a washout twenty feet below; 

And beneath the horse, mashed to a 
pulp, his spur had run the knell, 

Was our little Texas stray, poor Wran- 
gling Joe.” 


But the cowboy was oftener gay than 
sad, and he never tired of laughing 
at his own trials when he first began 
to learn the ways of horses and cows. 
There is a song called “The Tender- 
foot Cowboy”: 


“T thought one spring just for fun 

I’d see how cow-punching was done, 

And when the round-ups had begun, 

T tackled the cattle king. 

Says he: ‘My foreman is in town; 

He’s at the Plaza, and his name is 
Brown, 


If you'll see him, he’ll take you down.’ 
Says I: ‘That’s just the thing.’ 


“He put me in charge of a cavyyard, 

And told me not to work too hard, 

That all I had to do was guard 

The horses from getting away; 

I had one hundred and sixty head, 

I sometimes wished that I was dead; 

When one got away, Brown’s head 
turned red, 

And there was the devil to pay. 


“They saddled me up an old gray hack 

With two set-fasts on his back; 

They padded him down with a gunny 
sack, 

And used my bedding all. 

When I got up he quit the ground, 

Went up in the air and turned around, 

And I came down and busted the 
ground— 

I got one hell of a fall. 


“They took me up and carried me in 

And rubbed me down with an old stake 
pin. 

‘That’s the way they all begin; 

You’re doing well,’ says Brown. 

‘And in the morning, if you don’t die, 

I'll give you another horse to try.’ 

‘Oh, say, can’t I walk?’ says I. 

Says he, ‘Yes, back to town.’ ” 


The cowboy’s life was an active one, 
allowing little place for sentiment, and 
less for moralizing. His songs are 
timed to the lope of his horse, or suited 
to the taste of the comrades he met 
about the chuck-wagon. But in the 
Gark or starry hours of night herding, 
the steers—as wild as any buffalo or 
buck of the plains—could often be 
quieted by the sound of his voice... 
Many a herd was held on the bedding- 
ground by the old favorite “Lorena,” 
and it was during such hours that the 
puncher learned to talk to his charges 
much as a chiding mother might quiet 
her restless child: 


“Dh, say, little dogies, when you goin’ 
to lay down, 

And quit this forever siftin’ around? 

My limbs are weary, my seat is sore; 
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Oh, lay down, dogies, like you’ve laid 
before— 

Lay down; little dogies, lay down. 

Hi-oo, hi-00-00-00. 


“Oh, lay still, dogies, since you have 
laid down, 

Stretch away out on the big open 
ground; | 

Snore loud, little dogies, and drown 
the wild sound 

That will all go away when day rolls 
round: 

Oh, lay still, little dogies, lay still. 

Hi-oo, hi-00-00-00.” 


And it was then, too that his heart 
grew tender and his thoughts turned 
to sweetheart, to mother, to home, 
“over on the Gila, in the white man’s 
country.” And then, too, his mind 
dwelt on God and immortality: 


“At midnight, when the cattle are 
sleeping, 

On my saddle I pillow my head, 

And up at the heavens lie peeping 

From out of my cold, grassy bed. 


+ * * 
“Sometimes when a bright star is 
twinkling, 


Like a diamond set in the sky, 

I find myself lying and thinking, 

It may be God’s heaven is nigh. 

I wonder if there I shall meet her, 

My mother whom God took away; 

If in the star-heavens I'll greet her 

At the round-up that’s on the last 
day.” 


But the work-a-day daylight scat- 
tered the night thoughts: 
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“In the east the great daylight is 
breaking 

And into my saddle I spring; 

The cattle from sleep are awakening, 

The heaven-thoughts from me take 
wing, 

The eyes of my broncho are flashing, 

Impatient he pulls at the reins, 

And off round the herd I go dashing, 

A reckless cowboy of the plains.” 


Such were some of the songs and 
such were some of the moods of the 
men who, in the sixties, seventies and 
eighties, roped the long-horn steers 
upon the plains of Texas, and whooped 
the lagging dogies up the old Lone 
Star and Chisholm trails to Kansas. 
The cowboy’s vocation led him often 
into the teeth of death; and almost 
daily his life and often the life of 
others depended on his coolness, his 
strength, his skill. Cut off as he was 
from all newspapers ans books, he 
was forced to provide himself with 
something to fill the hours of loneli- 
ness. fFherefore he created his songs, 
the songs of the range, the camp-fire, 
the Indian fight, the round-up, and the 
cattle drives, songs that yet haunt, 
ghost-like, the old northward-trending 
trails, now dim and grass-grown and 
half-forgotten. / His life was full of 
hardship, and ‘he sung to break its 
tedious monotony, but he sang, too, 
because his heart was light. To catch 
once more his spirit in words of his 
own: 


“Oh, the cowboy’s life is a dreary life 
Though his mind it is no load, 

And he always spends his money 
Like he found it in the road.” 
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THE LONELY WOMAN AND THE SILENT 


MAN 


BY NELLIE CRAVEY GILLMORE 


HE LONELY WOMAN was 
going on a long journey. Ac- 
cordingly she had arranged 
everything with painstaking 

care. Every stick of furniture in the 
little room, every book, every bit of 
bric-a-brac was listed and ticketed for 
final disposition. Even the clothes 
she had worn were done into a neat 
bundle, and labeled with the address 
of a well-known organization for char- 
ity. 

A packet of old love-letters, a few 
time-worn souvenirs of a dead past— 
fragments of a long-neglected diary— 
these were laid calmly on the graying 
coals, where they smouldered a second 
and leapt into a rollicking, mocking 
flare of crimson flame. When the last 
bit of paper had sifted to ashes, the 
Lenely Woman swallowed a lump, 
blinked back the mist from her eyes 
and turned away. The sigh smothered 
in its birth. 

When the clock struck twelve she 
paused in her feverish efforts at oc- 
cupation, and glanced about the room 
critically. She realized all at once that 
a deep weariness was upon her, and 
with a little, hard-drawn breath, sank 
down in a chair before the burnt-out 
fire. Presently, with a mechanical 
movement, she bent forward and threw 
a stick of fat wood on the coals. When 
it had blazed up, she dropped back 
again, closed her eyes and tried to 
steady her thoughts: to recall if there 
were anything she had left unattended 
to. On the table beside her were scat- 
tered some loose papers, a bit of 
needlework, and a book or two. Rous- 
ing herself, she picked up a crumpled 
letter, yellow with time, and smoothed 


it out. It was dated nine years back, 
and this is what she read: 


“Dear—Will you wait for me? An 
unexpected stroke of misfortune has 
swept away everything, and I must go 
out into the world and battle anew for 
the ground I have lost. Forgive me, 
Valerie; it was for your sake I took 
the risk. It is for your sake I mean to 
wring victory from the future—with 
all odds against me except the One 
Great Thing: our love. You will give 
me your confidence as well? 

“Faithfully, 
“Faas 


She had read it for the thousandth, 
and the last, time. With a little, stoi- 
cal gesture, she gave it, along with all 
the rest, to be licked up by the yellow 
flame. Then she picked up a news- 
paper, five years old, and turned to the 
familiar paragraph, almost illegible 
now from frequent handling. 


“Married on June seventeenth, Har- 
old Chetwynd to Anita Driscoll. The 
young couple sailed immediately after 
the ceremony for Trieste, Austria, 
where Mr. Chetwynd is at present en- 
gaged in business.” 


The Lonely Woman sat quite still 
for a long time, struggling valiantly to 
put back the regiment of old, painful 
thoughts that kept clamoring for en- 
trance at the door of her tired brain. 
Suddenly she pressed her fingers to 
her burning eyes and held them there 
till they ached with physical pain. The 
plaintive mewing of the landlady’s cat, 
wakened from its protracted doze on 
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the hearth, brought her to sharply. 
With a little hungry, sobbing move- 
ment, she bent and snatched up the 
animal, cradled it in her arms, and bur- 
ied her convulsed face in the soft, 
snowy fur. For a moment the long- 
repressed tears flowed unchecked. 
Then she jerked herself together im- 
patiently, placed the cat on a_ chair 
and rose. 

On the mantel in front of her stood 
a tall bottle of colorless liquid. She 
uncorked it cautiously, and whiffed 
the pungent, sickening odor. It was a 
wretched thing to do, but—well, she 
could not go on any longer. She had 
fought a losing fight for five long years 
and——-_ All at once the woman 
seemed to grow rigid, white as paper. 
Her breath ceased for an instant. She 
couldn’t have been mistaken, she knew 
that. Surely, it was the sharp crack 
of a revolver she had heard in the ad- 
joining room? She turned quickly, 
and hurried out into the deserted cor- 
ridor. A dim light flickered through 
the transom of the Silent Man’s room. 
She waited a second, her heart beating 
so that it hurt her. Presently came 
the sound of a stifled groan. She 
crept up to the door and rapped softly 
on the panel. There was no response. 
She laid a shaking hand on the knob 
and it yielded easily. 

Crumpled beside a table, with the 
fire-arm still smoking at his elbow, a 
thin streak of blood trickling from his 
temple, sat the Silent Man. His face 
was buried in his hands, and his whole 
body trembled and shook. 

“Oh,” cried the woman, “what have 
you done!” 

The man dropped his hands and 
looked up, sullenly. A grim smile 
twisted his features. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “I didn’t 
do it.” 

“You—you meant to——” She 
paused, a whimsical mixture of sym- 
pathy and contempt in combat on her 
white, startled face. Her hands caught 
unsteadily at the back of a chair for 
support. 

“Exactly. But either my aim isn’t 
as true as it used to be, or some un- 
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conscious, cowardly impulse caused it 
to swerve.” He gave a little, disagree- 
able laugh. “Better luck next time.” 

The woman shrank involuntarily. 
“Your temple is bleeding,” she gasped; 
“you are hurt. I can see that you are 
suffering. You must let me send for a 


“No!” He spoke almost fiercely. A 
look, half of anger, half of annoyance, 
swept across his features. “It’s noth- 
ing but a scratch,” he continued in a 
milder tone. “Confound my fool 
bungling. But I'll have no interfer- 
ence.” 

“Then you must let me do something 
for you, if you’re determined not to 
have medical aid. I understand some- 
thing of surgery—at least enough to 
bind up a wound. May—may I?” The 
Lonely Woman spoke timidly, a bit 
weakly, too, for it was many years 
since she had spoken in friendly fash- 
ion to man, and her boldness slightly 
dismayed her. 

He shrugged at her suggestion and 
shook his head impatiently. 

“Thanks, but I can attend to that 
myself. I——” His voice collapsed. 
A sudden weakness overtook him, and 
he fell back limply in his chair. 

The woman, quick to comprehend 
the situation, turned and hurried into 
her room. She returned almost in- 
stantly with arnica, bandages and a 
small flask of brandy. A few drops 
of the liquid brought him to. He 
smiled faintly in appreciation, and 
submitted passively to the Lonely Wo- 
man’s gentle ministrations. She had 
gone heroically to work dressing the 
wound, and the touch of her soft fin- 
gers on his flesh thrilled the Silent 
Man strangely. 

“You are very good,” he said. 

The woman flushed with embarrass- 
ment under his glance. 

“T wonder why?” he pursued quiz- 
zically. 

“T am merely humane,” she replied, 
quietly. “I am very glad I could be 
of some service.” 

“Humph! Doubtful service,” he 
muttered; “though, of course, I don’t 
undervalue your motive—and I thank 
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you profoundly. Now, hadn’t you bet- 
ter be going? That feels quite com- 
fortable. I shall do very well, you see, 
and if any one should happen along—” 

The woman smiled faintly. “As it 
is,” she said, “I’m past all that. I’ve 
lived so long alone that other people 
never even enter into my calculations. 
However, if there’s nothing more I 
can do, I will leave you alone. I hope 
you will—do—nothin 

“Rash? Don’t worry. I’ve had 
enough for one night. Besides, I find 
I’m growing sleepy.” 

“I’m glad of that. After a good 
night’s rest I’m sure you will see things 
differently. If you should have any 
trouble with the—the scratch, won’t 
you call through the partition? I can 
hear distinctl x 

“T’ll remember. And it’s generous 
of you to understand and respect my 
secret. You are not like the women 
that inhabited the world I used to live 
in. You are more like a human being. 
Good-night.” He rose weakly, fol- 
lowed her to the door and closed it be- 
hind her. When he went back to his 
chair he noticed that the pistol had dis- 
appeared. His lips drew up in a half- 
amused smile. But in a second the 
smile had vanished and into its place 
came a strange look of gravity. 

* 


When the Lonely Woman entered 
her room she was shaking like a leaf. 
The night’s experience had made fear- 
ful draughts upon her endurance; her 
nerves had all gone to pieces. She 
looked at herself in the glass and 
thought how white she was. She won- 
dered at the sudden wide blackness 
of the usually calm gray eyes, as she 
placed the revolver carefully in a 
drawer. 

What might have happened in the 
next room? 

What might have occurred in this 
one? She shuddered as she turned 
from the mirror. Her glance fell, with 
a sort of dull horror, on the bottle of 
colorless liquid in its same place on 
the mantel. She picked it up quickly, 
and locked it away with the arnica and 
brandy in her medicine chest. 


She listened a moment, with her ear 
against the partition, and satisfied that 
all was quiet in the adjoining room, 
tremblingly disrobed and crept into 
bed. 

* 

The Lonely Woman was _ roused 
from a late sleep by an imperative 


knock on her door. She started up, 


flung on a kimono and slippers, and 
hastened to answer it. Her landlady’s 
florid face frowned at her through the 
opening. A chill of apprehension 
swept over her. It was seldom Mrs. 
Sullivan ever paid a visit to any of her 
boarders, and then it was distinctly on 
business. It was on business she had 
come now. In response to the Lonely 
Woman’s invitation, she bustled into 
the room and disposed herself im- 
portantly in the nearest chair. 

“I regret very much, Miss Hern- 
don,” she began in a deprecatory tone, 
“that I am obliged to ask you for your 
room by this afternoon.” 

“My—room! This—afternoon P” 
She looked up in amazement. 

“Yes, not a moment later.” The 
older woman spoke curtly, with an 
uncompromising stare. 

“But—but why? For what reason?” 

“You can best answer that question 
yourself, I presume. I suppose you 
know that I try to keep the reputation 
of my house above board.” 

“I know—of course. But I cannot 
understand. Oh!” A wave of recol- 
lection sharp as a sword thrust pierced 
her brain. Then: “Oh!” she said again, 
“how can you be so cruel ?” 

“Cruel!” The landlady laughed 
harshly. “You might have thought of 
the consequences when you went into 
Mr. Hartridge’s room at midnight.” 

“But—you don’t understand. J—” 
It was on the tip of her tongue to say 
that she could explain. She checked 
herself sharply. Could she? No; 
she could not. There had been no 
promise given, none asked. But he 
had thanked her for respecting his 
secret; the understanding had been 
tacit, and she felt honor-bound to keep 
silent. Not even the thought of self- 
preservation could tempt her to lay 
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bare the Silent Man’s moment of 
weakness. When she spoke, her voice 
was quite calm. 

“Very well, Mrs. Sullivan,” she 
said, “I shall give you your key with- 
in an hour’s time. 
say beyond the fact that you are mis- 
taken in your assumption. I hope you 
will believe me and accept my expla- 
nation that the whole thing was due to 
an accident; an accident the nature of 
which I am not at liberty to divulge.” 

The landlady raised her brows. 
“Certainly. Let it be just as you say, 
Miss Herndon, only,” here her ruddy 
‘face relaxed a trifle, “I am forced to 
take this step on account of-——” 

The Lonely Woman lifted a protest- 
ing hand. “There’s no need to discuss 
it further, Mrs. Sullivan. You’ve been 
very good to me all these years, and 
I’m not ungrateful. I’m only sorry the 
thing has occurred to place me in a 
false light. But I thoroughly appre- 
ciate your point of view, and—and 
I’d best pack my things at once, I 
think.” 

The landlady rose, shook out her 
skirts, and offered clumsily to do what 
she could to help. But the Lonely 
Woman declined gently, and as the 
bulky form of Mrs. Sullivan disap- 
peared through the doorway, she 
caught her cold hands together in an 
agony of shame, and felt the scalding 
tears well to her eyes. A little dry 
sob strangled in her throat. 

The deep booming of the town clock 
announcing the noon hour roused the 
Lonely Woman from her torpor. She 
rose stiffly from the chair into which 
she had dropped, and began to dress 
herself mechanically. Everything she 
had was already packed. She had at- 
tended to that the night before, when 
she was preparing for that other jour- 
ney. There were just one or two little 
things to be looked after, and at half- 
past twelve she turned the key in the 
lock and crossed the corridor unstead- 
ily to the landlady’s room. Mrs. Sul- 
livan had just gone out, and she laid 
the key on a table, drew a deep breath 
and hurried noiselessly down the little 
flight of winding stairs. At the foot 
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of them she paused blankly. She was 
going—where 

The white world shimmered and 
glistened in the starlight. The wind 
was asleep, but the relentless March 
air bit into the flesh like a live thing. 
The leafless trees lifted ghost-like 
arms to the star-dazzled sky, the brisk 
step of an occasional pedestrian lent 
the only touch of life to the weird 
stillness. 

The eyes of the Lonely Woman 
were fixed straight ahead of her in a 
strained, burning gaze. Every little 
while she shivered unconsciously from 
the cold, though an inward fire was 
consuming her. Humiliation, rebel- 
lion, a deeper sense of loneliness than 
any she had ever known, tore in turn 
at her heart strings. All the long, bit- 
ter day she had walked and walked, 
eating nothing, resting not at all, in the 
feverish effort to wear out the unutter- 
able desperation that held every quiv- 
ering sense in its grip. Before this 
new terror that had reared its monster 
head in her path, the eating misery of 
the past five years shriveled and van- 
ished. What should she do? Where 
go? The thought of people terrified 
her. Hour after hour she had shunned 
them, the merest strangers, dreading 
with poignant morbidness lest the 
stigma that had been put upon her 
was branded in letters of fire on her 
shrinking face. And yet 

The light touch of uncertain fingers 
on her arm caused the Lonely Woman 
to start up with a little cry of alarm. 

“So I have found you at last!” The 
tone of the Silent Man was almost one 
of joy: it was husky with emotion. He 
sat down beside the woman and waited 
a moment for her to speak. As she 
ventured nothing, he went on gently: 
“T’ve felt that I owe you some explana- 
tion of—of last night. To-day, I feel 
heartily ashamed of myself; then I 
was desperate. I’d endured the tor- 
ment so long, it seemed to me that hell 
itself would be a paradise beside the 
life here. Some day, if you'll let me, 
I'll tell you the whole story. But 
now”—his eyes sought her pallid pro- 
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file in the dim starlight—“there’s an- 
other to be taken up.” 

For the first time the Lonely Woman 
opened her lips to speak. 

“Why were you looking for me?” 
she asked with a touch of resentment. 
“Why did you follow me?” 

“Because I know the truth. I know 
why you were turned out of the house. 
And I want to do what is in my power 
to set matters straight.” 

The woman jerked in her breath 
sharply, swallowing hard  self- 
mastery. 

“TI chanced to overhear a certain con- 
versation between yourself and the 
landlady this morning just as I was 
waking up. When I was able to make 
my appearance, you had gone. I im- 
mediately looked up Mrs. Sullivan and 
explained the situation. The poor 
lady was quite overcome. She de- 
sires you to return at once.” 

The Lonely Woman laughed bit- 
terly. “I don’t think I could—just bear 
it—now,,” she said, unsteadily. 

The Silent Man said nothing for a 
moment. A fury of self-contempt 
swept over him. Then: “I’m sorry,” 
he said. “I despise myself utterly. 
What must you—a woman like you— 
think of me?” 

All at once she turned to him with 
a little gesture of sympathy. “I think,” 


she said, “that—perhaps I—under- 
stood.” 
“You?” He smiled incredulously. 
“Ves—I.”’ 


“Suicide? Self-destruction 

“Surely. 

“Your accident saved my life,” she 
interrupted in a low voice. “I had 
made up my mind to take the same 
journey—the same night.” A violent 
fit of shivering seized her. The 
Silent Man quickly unbuttoned the 
cape of his long coat and wrapped it 
about her shoulders. 

“Unhappy?” he questioned gently. 

She nodded slowly. “Everything 
had slipped away,” she said. “The 


loneliness was worse than death.” 
The man looked at her with slow 
wonder in his eyes and a certain grave 


comprehension. For some _ reason, 
quite inexplicable to himself, much as 
he might have treated a grieved child, 
he suddenly took one of the Lonely 
Woman’s hands in his and pressed it 
reassuringly. 

“IT know,” he said. “I understand, 
I think. If it was some one for whom 
you cared dearly——” 

“Yes,” she interposed, in a little, 
sobbing whisper; “yes.” 

Another fit of shivering seized her, 
and the man rose abruptly, drawing 
her to her feet beside him. “Come,” 
he said, “we must be going home. 
You'll catch your death of cold out 
here.” 

The woman’s face hardened. “No,” 
she said, “not there. Don’t you see?” 
Her lips quivered despite the rein she 
held upon herself. 

“You needn’t mind,” he told her 
awkwardly. “No one knows anything 
of the affair but Mrs. Sullivan, and she 
has promised strictest secrecy. I think 
it would be better if you returned 
there instead of going to some strange 
place.” He waited eagerly for her re- 
sponse. In the dim light the white, 
pensive face of the Lonely Woman 
was really beautiful. The Silent Man 
felt his dead heart stir with vague in- 
terest. 

After a moment she turned slowly, 
and their eyes met. “Very well,” she 
said, “I’ll come.” 

* * 

The Lonely Woman came down to 
dinner wearing an all-white dress. It 
was the first time she had discarded 
the sober black for, perhaps, years. A 
crimson rose lent a bright spot of color 
to the spotless severity of her toilet. 
Her eyes dropped to her plate as she 
took her seat, and the pink surged 
throbbingly into her soft cheeks. For 
even without looking up, she knew that 
He was there. 

The Silent Man had been watching 
with suppressed eagerness for her ar- 
rival. He had felt a distinct uneasi- 
ness as to how she would receive his 
gift. It had been many years since he 
had sent flowers to a woman, and his 
boldness filled him with increasing 
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apprehension. The sight of the rose, 
one of his, caused the blood to lighten 
his grave, stoical face with vivid scar- 
let. He picked up his knife and fork 
and attacked his meal with unaccus- 
tomed enthusiasm. 

It must have been fully fifteen min- 
utes later that the Lonely Woman’s 
eyes sought his across the table with 
a little smile of appreciation for his 
thoughtfulness. When had anybody 
ever sent her a flower? A wave of 
intense gratitude surged over her. 
Gradually the world had come to seem 
a better place to live in; she might 
yet be—happy! And a month ago 
she had been willing, nay, had deliber- 
ately, planned to leave it forever! 

When dinner was finished, she rose 
abruptly and hurried out to the 
friendly darkness of the veranda. She 
wanted to be alone with her thoughts 
—away from the prying gaze of 
strangers. No desecrating eye must 
probe into her heart and discover there 
the tiny blossom of joy whose exist- 
ence she was cherishing with such 
jealous care. And a month ago—— 

The Silent Man’s shadow cut across 
the glimmering moonlight. The Lone- 
ly Woman started up with a little ex- 
clamation of embarrassment. 

“You are wearing my rose?” he 
asked, with a whimsical smile. 

For answer she nodded gently, and 
touched the flower with soft, tremulous 


fingers. Its sweet, elusive perfume 
drifted to them on the night air. The 
man felt his heart beat. Looking down 
at her, he was conscious of a sudden, 
keen yearning for the Lonely Woman 
—a desire to have her always near 
him, a mad, irresistible longing to 
touch her. 

“In the past four weeks,” he began 
awkwardly, learned more 
about each other than most people 
ever know. We have both been used 
rather roughly by fate. We've both 
been weak, and wretchedly unhappy. 
But I think we were walking blindfold 
through life, and—and stumbled across 
each other. Life has plenty of good 
things and happiness to offer, though 
we were doing our best to pass them 
by.” He moved a step closer, bent and 
drew both her unresisting hands into 
his. “Can’t we quit the old life, dear, 
and make a new one for ourselves— 
together P” 

The Lonely Woman did not look up. 
She did not even speak. Presently the 
man felt a warm drop light on their 
interlocked hands. Without a word 
he drew her to her feet and forced the 
appeal of his earnest eyes upon her. 
Her head hung low in mute surrender. 
Then all at once he found himself 
holding her close to his heart. He held 
her there a full minute, and when it 
was gone, the world had changed for- 
ever for them both. 


THE SIFTINGS 


BY LURANA SHELDON 


Into the present’s strong, dividing sieve 
The sere, dead ashes of the past are flung; 
A wide earth’s errors from the ages wrung, 
While man and man, in learning how to live, 
Burned fast the fagots of experience 
Upon the altars of each crumbling creed, 
And in the flame of sacrificial greed 
Seared deep the brand of his own ignorance. 
Now once again progression’s pyres glow, 
And from the sifted embers of the past 
The unscathed truths into the fires are cast, 
That from the ashes of all pain and woe 
The purer light of knowledge may arise; 
A last strong flame to gild man’s victories. 
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AN ACCEPTANCE 


BY BILLEE GLYNN 


was no matter. He was still 

“Tt” in letters ornamental and 
flourished—a gilory-laden,  divine- 
gaited, storm-hurling son of the gods, 
born to bequeath the world in which he 
lived. 

Yes, he knew it. He felt it in every 
stir of his young blood, as he also car- 
ried the dream of it, the old dream of 
it, in his young eyes. For it had be- 
come almost a mania with him. 

But that wasn’t all. Hadn’t he placed 
that unique classic of country life, his 
short story, “The Immigrant,” with 


ARRUGERS was a genius. He 
knew it. That no one else did 


The Advocate: a real masterpiece 


which had attracted no end of atten- 
tion, especially among his fellow clerks 
in the office at Aubrey. Even the edi- 
tor of the Aubrey Weekly Intelligencer 
had congratulated him upon the effort, 
offering him a signed column in his 
own paper; the column he had been 
creating with such painstakedness ever 
since, till the high places of his soul 
revolted. 

Moreover, hadn’t he placed other 
short stories with other magazines in 
the big world outside, the big, hustling, 
metropolitan world to which his voices 
ever cried; yes, even in New York 
City itself! And if they had been 
magazines of the lower class, they 
were none the less magazines, maga- 
zines which blazoned the voices of his 
genius, and printed his name in big 
black type on their title page. 

And the very tip of his achievement 
had been to place a poem with one of 
the biggest magazines—a top-notcher 
—whose acceptance and payment of 
eight dollars for eight lines had fairly 
taken his breath away. Eight lines 
only, but a poem none the less, a poem 


he had not thought much about at the 
time, and with regard to which he was 
certain he could do infinitely better. 

Carrugers considered himself a gen- 
ius. Even his friends had come to that 
conclusion, and admitted it frankly, as 
his enemies proved the point by dis- 
puting it with unnatural emphasis; and 
encompassing him, ever fluttering him 
about, with a_ distinctive, negligent 
charm like the trailing grace-garment 
of a woman, was the significance of his 
isolation—the calm, sure glory of one 
who had not only written things, but 
had found publishers; in the same lo- 
cality were others who had written 
things and had failed to get them pub- 
lished. For there were others. One of 
these was conspicuous, even in Au- 
brey. 

Maria Stiggs, society editor of the 
Intelligencer, had for time indefinite 
been signing herself “Lena Leona 
Lowland,” and signing herself only. 
Maria Stiggs, spinster, had, too, for 
time indefinite, been pushing a care- 
fully sharpened lead pencil in the 
direction of fame and the magazines— 
and pushing it only. In other words, 
Maria Stiggs, possessed of a small in- 
come, no man to spend it, and a tem- 
per, had become by her own efforts a 
more finished spinster and a very fin- 
ished critic, especially in regard to edi- 
tors and “young  upstarts.” Maria 
Stiggs was a failure. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
quite apparent that Maria Stiggs re- 
garded Carrugers with lofty indiffer- 
ence. Carrugers tolerated her from 
the height of the Heaven-born, and 
passed on, his shoulders straightened, 
his young head held high. 

It was sad, of course, but every one 
could not possess the gift or achieve 
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success. So Carrugers told himself. 
And Carrugers passed on to other 
things beside. 

When a man’s wings trail to the 
edges of the universe the wish is inevi- 
table and not far behind to kick the 
earth from his feet once and for all at 
the spot where he stands. Because 
Carrugers was Carrugers, Aubrey, 
with its five thousand provincial souls 
and irksome office work, had become 
too small for him. 

So the dream grew, as dreams will, 
grew as the sun grows out of the East 
to a May dawn. And to Carrugers, 
walking home at night to the little fruit 
farm on the outskirts of the town, 
where he lived with his elder brother 
and a housekeeper, the voices became 
cries, his surroundings disreputable. 
Even the sylvan music of the wood- 
lands no longer charmed or stirred his 
poetic faculties; the birds twittering in 
the fresh morning air; the shimmering 
haze-lapped dream of the early hills. 

This was nature, perhaps, but he 
wanted life; to prove himself in the 
world that knew a man. And to Carru- 
gers, as to all genius, opportunity at 
last came. 

When his brother took suddenly ill 
and died, it became incumbent upon 
Carrugers to do other than office work 
in Aubrey. He placed the farm in the 
hands of a renter, a selling agent, and 
bought a ticket for the city, his bag- 
gage consisting of one small trunk and 
one valise of manuscripts. 

The future stretched before him in 
prismatic hues. He was young and 
hopeful and twenty-two, the age at 
which the world is made for one, not 
one for the world. 

* 

It was the afternoon following the 
night of his advent in Chicago that 
Carrugers, with his Brightest and Best 
stowed safely in an inside pocket, 
found himself sauntering somewhat 
nervously across the editorial rooms of 
a well known magazine, the Brightest 
and Best of the big West. He realized 
he was walking on a strip of mottled 
brown carpet, and straight toward a 
red-haired girl sitting at a typewriter. 


Except for this one person the office 
was apparently vacated. In his career 
Carrugers remembered vaguely that it 
was lunch hour. He was glad of this, 
and also of the red-haired girl. She 
was plain, defiantly plain. 

In a voice not at all in accord with 
the loudness of her appearance, but 
very soft and silken, she told him that 
Miss Sydney would attend to him, and 
that Miss Sidney was within a certain 
door on the left. There were other 
doors on the left, but eventually he 
found the certain one—and Miss Sid- 
ney. He stood there, nervously, his 
head thrown back, while a young wo- 
man ran a cool, gray glance all over 
him. 

She wasn’t pretty; he knew that 
even in the battle with his confusion. 
Her face was too pale in spite of its 
focus of red lips and clear, unwavering 
eyes, and the features were neither 
classical nor regular. Yet there was 
character; he sensed that. Depths in- 
expressible in the eyes beneath their 
frown, and neither the dignity of the 
chin nor the almost masculine line of 
the mouth could quite disguise the 
brooding pathos and delicacy of the 
lower face. Moreover, she was young. 
Carrugers felt himself struck by some- 
thing he knew not what. 

Then he stammered an explanation. 
It consisted mostly of a variation on 
the one chord—that he had _ brought 
his Brightest and Best to the editor of 
the Brightest and Best, and wished to 
see him personally; also that he had 
written for many magazines, and par- 
ticularly one. No, he used no nom de 
plume; he wrote simply under his own 
name—J. L. Carrugers. 

The young woman regretted with a 
smile at having overlooked his work 
in the magazines; regretted also that 
the editor was out. But she, herself, 
would look after his story and see that 
it received due consideration. He 
could call in three days. She hoped 
they would find it as good as she could 
wish it to be. Then she frowned and 
smiled again, and Carrugers bowed 
himself out without knowing how, and 
felt himself very much elated without 
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knowing why. He felt confident that 
he had not in the slightest degree de- 
ceived the young lady regarding his 
own talents. 

In the bundle of poetry which filled 
his valise there were two other story 
manuscripts. That same afternoon he 
submitted these to two publishers. 

What was there so_ insuperable 
about Mount Olympus to an artist 
born? The important thing was to be 
on the spot and in touch with real life, 
its plot and counterplot. And the check 
for his Brightest and Best laughed up 
at Carrugers, digit-headed, naught- 
eyed, from the dirty city pavement; 
the check so glowingly proffered him 
in the outstretched, enthusiastic hand 
of the young woman eager in her wel- 
come of a new “find,” a hand that Car- 
rugers suddenly recalled was some- 
thing of a white wonder and worthy of 
remembrance. Somehow, he had for- 
gotten that she was not the editor; not 
the Great One he had really wished to 
see. 

That evening, as a way to a theme 
from real life, he bought a ticket to un- 
real art at a Bowery show. And af- 
terwards the high-flood, the moon-lust 
of the big city by electric light rolled 
laughing about his naked soul, which 
cried out in protest. It was not till the 
next day, however, that he found the 
theme. 

Sometimes of a dull morning this 
great Western giantess, a metropolis 
where all the world come to grin and 
scrape their shoes, rolls and tosses a 
little longer than usual in the gray 
blanket of her sleep before finally 
throwing off covers for good and rising 
to the supreme practical fullness of 
her life. Also at these times there is 
often a wet chill drifting off the lake, 
and it is cold. 


4. Carrugers, an early riser, and lightly 


clad for such an hour, stood on a street 
corner and shivered. The fog wrapped 
him in isolation, held him there 
numbed and aghast while he watched 
the huge leviathan of city life strug- 
gling into consciousness. Sounds fell 


‘ about him like leathern hammers. And 


the tap, tap, of increasing footfalls as 


the thin stream of early pedestrians 
grew, the while bringing faces that 
swept to him, question-eyed, hungry, 
vindictive, and swept away again. 
Battling a gnawing feeling of home- 
sickness and troubled by the question 
of the faces, Carrugers turned back 
to his room. 

Then something came to him, and he 
wrote, hungrily, passionately; not of 
the city life, with its swarming, stifling 
millions, but of home; the little farm, 
rich in its solitude, its peace, and Au- 
brey, a place of dreams, a maiden aim- 
lessly winding the sunlit coils of her 
hair by the gleaming mirror of the 
river. He had fancied he hated these 
things. 

It was this story of his country life 
that he took to her when he went back 
to learn the fate of his Brightest and 
Best. Carrugers could no more doubt 
his Brightest and Best than he could 
doubt his own soul. 

So when he went in to her with this 
supreme self-confidence in his eyes, 
the young woman did not immediately 
tell him; instead, she thrummed the 
table with the white wonder that was 
her hand, and smiled a welcome. Any- 
thing better calculated to keep an au- 
thor’s hopes at high pitch than that 
smile could not well be imagined. 
Carrugers meant to accept the good 
news with graciousness, and in this 
elation he felt himself suddenly, gen- 
erously sorry for that suggestion of 
pathos, of tragedy in her face. Some- 
time, he promised himself, she would 
perhaps tell him, and he would write 
her story. Neither would he forget to 
mention the white wonder of her hand, 
nor the significant poise of her head 
in its hood of dark hair. 

Then right in the midst of his pity, 
right in the midst of his _ lingering 
glance on her lower face where the 
smile and the pathos most dwelt, her 
firm, delicate chin drew into sterner 
lines, and with the smile still hovering 
about her lips, she told him; told 
him so kindly that he did not quite 
comprehend at first; but, standing 
there dumbfounded, took to compre- 
hending in a dim, slow, matter-of-fact 
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way other things besides. That she, 
herself, was reader for the magazine; 
that she, only, had to do with his 
Brightest and Best; that for some un- 
known reason he had taken a sudden 
and altogether unnatural dislike to her. 
Then in the blank space in his mind 
which followed he was aware of me- 
chanically taking the other manuscript 
from his pocket and laying it on her 
table, beside the other one, and against 
his own wishes. He picked “the other 
one” up and turned it over in his hand, 
looking at it wonderingly. Then reali- 
zation came to him like the swift flash 
of a knife. 

With the manuscript crushed in his 
hand he swung savagely to the end of 
the room and back. With his hand 
trembling on the table and leaning 
over it toward her, he asked the ques- 
tion in tense, faltering tones: 

“Then, what kind—of stories—do 
you want?” 

It was to that question the “some- 
thing” she usually restrained leaped 
out: 

She arose, the far-down depths of 
her eyes glowing strangely, and by a 
touch of her hand drew him to the 
window. 

“There,” she exclaimed, pointing to 
the whirlpool of the street beneath and 
speaking in a voice of subdued passion 
that thrilled him in spite of himself, 
“there is the kind of stories we want. 
Stories that echo the very drum-throb 
of humanity, stories that breathe at- 
mosphere and deal with the divine 
rawness of life. Stories that live and 
move the same as a man walks and 
breathes. Neither pink-tea effusions 
nor concoctions of hysteria; yet stories 
that laugh and weep as men laugh and 
weep, wiping away their tears. Stories 
built on action as the body is built on 
the skeleton, but clothed in the divine 
raiment of flesh, of blood and person- 
ality, flesh at its best and at its worst, 
but always divine. Write me stories 
like that and I will find you all the 
fame that can ever come to a man. Go 
down, instead of up. Find your wings 
in the gutter and they will be wings. 
Be proud of humanity, live in it, glory 
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in it, and above all tell it true in spite 
of every form, every convention, and 
every prejudice known to it. Write as 
a man not ashamed in the hope of his 
world, nor too ready to take his hat 
off to a star. Write like that, and man 
will accord you homage.” 

She paused, pressing her hands to- 
gether and looked him with glowing 
eyes in the face. 

“But you—you,” he stammered, 
“you, who talk like this must surely be 
akin to a genius yourself.” 

Her hands settled themselves, and 
her glance wandered to the street, the 
pathos growing at her mouth. 

“T thought so once,” she said slowly, 
“but I know better now. It requires 
some one stronger, some one less 
afraid of the big forces of life than 
IT. I failed as thousands before me 
have failed, as thousands to come will, 
and it is no shame to fail at such a 
task. Only it is better not to be a 
genius at all than a half one, a medi- 
ecre success. I could not stand that. 
I don’t think any one could who really 
knows. It is better only to know that 
you can feel and to try and give the 
glory to one who can write. Can you ?” 

Carrugers met her eyes steadily, but 
blushed. He had been thinking of 
Maria Stiggs, who had also failed. 

“IT will try,” he said, more earnest 
than he had ever been. “I will go now 
-—and bring it to you as soon as pos- 
sible. I think I know what you mean.” 

“Do!” . Then as she went back to 
her chair, her manner suddenly 
changed to that of the reader. 

“You know,” she went on, half- 
whimsically, as if in defense of her- 
self, “I am doing you a great favor 
by this sort of conversation. I am not 
obliged to talk or to give advice to 
story writers. I judge them. It is be- 
cause I do not wish to judge you too 
quickly or harshly that I have said 
these things. But I always judge 
sooner or later. I always know.” 

Yet the warning in the words was 
utterly lost upon her companion. Stand- 
ing there stil] profoundly moved by 
her first outburst, the big glory of the 
world, the world of genius she had 
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conjured, seemed suddenly like a full- 
blown rose to have opened out to him. 
And as he put out his hand to pluck 
the perfect wearing of it, he felt that 
it was not only for himself but for her, 
as his champion, she who had failed, 
to pin the flower upon her breast. 

In the impulse of that thrill he bent 
very close to her. “I will try not to 
fail you,” he said huskily. “Believe 
me.” And then he was gone. 


Thus it was that Carrugers began 
his Quest, down there, too, in the glut 
of the street, where his sensitive young 
soul, in spite of its fervid desire, some- 
times stood still and shivered. And 
because of this, perhaps, he pursued it 
all the more eagerly. And with the 
travail of man it seemed to him he had 
conquered. Down there in the bizarre, 
glory-touched web of the streets, in the 
rhythmic movement of the mass, in 
the faces and voices of laughing-eyed 
children, of ragamuffins, hucksters, 
coquettes, the steel plunge of com- 
merce and the cower of sentiment, pas- 
sion and placidity, servility, rebellion, 
compromise and regret, the whole big- 
singing brew of things apparently 
meaningless, he wrought to depict the 
meaning of the life around him. He 
followed the path she had pointed till 
at the last moment, by what appeared a 
divine streak of luck, he fell unex- 
pectedly on the banana-vender, the 
center of that thrilling incident of the 
street, and carried his theme back to 
his room in triumph. 

He submitted this new story to her. 
He remembered standing there, his 
back to her, his face to the street, 
where spread his dream, or hers, rather 
—as she read it, the hope of success 
tingling in all his veins. Then he 
turned at her voice, to the same smile 
of sympathy in her eyes, the same 
firm melancholy of chin he had re- 
marked at their former meeting. 

“I am sorry,” she said, “but this is 
not what we want. I am afraid, after 
all, you did not quite understand. It is 
not the prose poetry of detail, of out- 
ward fact, we desire, but that of ele- 
mental fact bearing the present in 


bloom.” 

And so she had gone on with that 
supreme conceit, that dramatic power 
of hers, till once again, in spite of his 
hurt feelings, he stood thrilled and 
transfixed; and*once again he kneeled 
to kiss the feet of her gods, and vowed 
the vow of his success. 

And this time, through the streets 
and by-lanes he pursued his quest 
even more relentlessly; pursued it till 
he seemed, in the earnestness of his 
endeavor, to hold it in the very hollow 
of his hand. Then setting it down 
clearly, methodically, painstakingly, 
he sent it to her; sent it, not that he 
feared rejection this time, but that he 
feared himself. For he had suddenly 
conceived a strange shyness with re- 
gard to her. 

In his room that afternoon he found 
the manuscript returned, together with 
the two others that had been reject:d 
at the offices of the smaller publica- 
tions; there was a cruel little note from 
her, light in its touch as the sting of a 
wasp. 

He read it mechanically: 


“I cannot say how much I regret re- 
turning this to you, but in justice to 
the magazine, I cannot do otherwise. 
If you read the manuscript carefully 
over yourself, I think you will under- 
stand my reasons, and appreciate my 
position in the matter. Perhaps you 
will try again. 

“F, SIDNEY. 

“P. S—If£ you should ever need my 
help, do not be afraid to come to me.” 


Crushing the note in his hand, Car- 
rugers threw it on the floor and 
stamped on it. With it he tossed away 
his faith in her; why should she, a 
failure, judge him? 

He told himself that he had written 
action and modern life as he paced up 
end down, fingering nervously the last 
dollar in his pocket. And as a finale 
to each repetition, he also told himself 
that with provincial editors in provin- 
cial towns he was done forever. He 
would send his manuscripts to New 
York City, where they knew stories 
when they saw them. Then he became 
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aware that it was the last dollar in his 
pocket, and that postage was always 
at par, as well as appetite. 

Writing the last two stories had 
consumed weeks, and he had been 
short of money to begin with. His 
brother’s funeral expenses had eaten 
up practically everything in the way 
of ready cash, and there would be 
nothing more until the farm was sold. 

He bought postage and sent his 
manuscripts to New York, where they 
knew stories when they saw them. 

Then he went out to look for a job. 

About that job, either, he did not 
mean to be proud. He would go even 
back to his old work as stenographer 
for a few weeks until the checks ar- 
rived on the acceptance of his stories. 

There proved to be no position of 
stenographer open for him. Adver- 
tisements he pursued morning, noon, 
and night; he called on brusque mana- 
gers, who snapped inquiries at him, 
then told him he was too late or that 
he failed to fill requirements. He filed 
applications at the employment bu- 
reaus of typewriter firms; he stood in 
long lines of unemployed, patient men 
and women converging to a_ single 
wicket in a single office, and learned to 
swear beneath his breath when the 
wicket closed with a snap before he 
got to it; he wore his feet out tramp- 
ing long distances to save carfare, and 
went home at night to partake of a diet 
of water and brown bread. 

So it was that he began to envy even 
the common laborer on the street; the 
Dago, sombre-eyed and “brother to the 
ox,” who swung his pick beneath the 
eye of his foreman in the broiling 
pavement sun and mopped his brow 
with a hand of grime. 

At such sights, Carrugers now 
paused, thrilled, at the man’s ten hours, 
his fifteen cents an hour, his sureness 
of work on the morrow. It seemed un- 
accountable the piling up of a dollar 
and a half, day after day, like that, a 
thing beyond expectation. 

Reflecting over his last crust of 
bread, Carrugers decided 'to become a 
common laborer. He had lived for 
nearly two weeks on fifty cents, and 
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the landlord of the miserable garret to 
which he had moved was threatening 
seizure and ejectment. 

But the fates were against him still. 
The field of common labor possessed 


its conditions of employment, too. 
And heavy-jowled foremen shook their 
heads as they regarded his meagre 
shoulders, his haggard face, his white, 
neat hands, and they turned him away. 
They were paying for muscle, and 
wanted it. 

So turned the wheel. Then one day 
at last he stood on the street with no 
place to go, and that former hunger he 
had thought genius lost, in the intoler- 
able hunger of his body. 

In this condition he wandered into a 
beer-stall and stood there, his back to 
the door-jamb, jealously watching the 
patrons of the place pay for their drink 
and select their sandwich. While hun- 
grily regarding the scene, a hand fell 
on his shoulder. A voice followed, with 
harsh inquiries and blustering sudden- 
ly a proposition. Half an hour later, 
when he had, too, sipped his drink and 
eaten his sandwich, he was aware that 
because some one else had “failed to 
turn up,” he had pledged himself to 
the low-browed Greek proprietor to 
take the job of shining shoes, the 
wages to be three meals a day and 
commission. 

His blood boiled at the thought, 
and yet he was very much surprised at 
his blood. The three meals stood out 
distinctly, and the commission meant 
room-rent. 

When the garret keeper took him 
back that night on chance because he 
had found “work,” it seemed to him 
he was having an unusual streak of 
luck. 

His blood continued to boil at 
times, however, despite the three 
meals a day and commission; gradu- 
ally he fell into the habit of arguing 
with this feeling calmly. 

Was not the shining of shoes, after 
all, an art? Society looked down on 
it, but Society required its shoes to be 
shined just the same; but then he had 
always looked down on Society. More- 
ever, was it not approved of ethics to 
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be humble—and have three meals a 
day? Besides, he was expecting 
something, expecting it in a vague, 
matter of fact way. It came at last, 
too. 
One night about a week after he 
had got his job he stood staring at his 
five manuscripts back from New York 
City. As if to make their rejection 
more emphatic, they had come to him 
in a bunch by the mail deliveries of 
that day. 

Yet it was not them he saw as he 
stood there staring, but the face of 
the girl who had first rejected them. 
Her words came back to him: “The 
stories an editor never wants are 
stories as bad as the author’s worst, 
but the stories the editor always will 
want are stories as good or better than 
his best.” 

He had failed, and yet it didn’t 
seem to matter much; nothing mat- 
tered. Indeed, his failure brought a 
sort of deliverance. He knew, for in- 
.stance, with the same certainty as if 
he had suddenly fallen into a for- 
tune, that never would he have to 
shine another shoe for that frowning 
Greek; that three meals a day, or no 
meals a day, or a roof over his head, 
did not matter to him any more. Then 
he remembered for the first time that 
story of country life which the girl 
had returned to him, corrected, advis- 
ing him to take it to another editor. 
He searched for it in his valise, and 
laid it alongside of the others. 

Except as further confirmation, it 
didn’t matter, either. 

For some undefinable reason, the 
next morning he followed her instruc- 
tions. But when the editor to whom 
she had referred him accepted the 
story on the spot, promising payment 
on publication, it neither thrilled nor 
stirred him. It set him thinking, 
mechanically, indifferent, that was all. 
~ Perhaps she would also correct the 
others, not that it made any differ- 
ence. Yet he went with them to the 
office, and, because it was after hours, 
to her private address, as indicated on 
her card. 

It seemed an age that he stood wait- 
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ing, frowning into the fireplace; an 
age that drifted wearily, colorless and 
insipid. Then he became _ suddenly 
aware that she had entered some few 
moments before through the portieres 
at the side; he remembered vaguely 
something had stirred and was stand- 
ing there staring at him; yet not star- 
ing, either, for it was a gaze of utter 
comprehension. And that look in her 
eyes brought it all back to him, all 
that he had forgotten how to feel. He 
put his hands to his head as though 
something had struck him there, and 
backed to the door. 

“I beg—I beg your pardon,” he 
stammered. “I know; I should not 
have come. I will go immediately.” 

But she only smiled a quiet smile, 
and approached him gently. 

“TI want you to stay,” she said. And 
the pity in her tone hurt him more 
than all he had suffered. 

He took the chair she offered him, 
sitting with bowed head. Then by 
and by he knew she had drawn an- 
other chair beside him, and he felt 
a touch on his shoulder. 

“Won't you tell me about it?” she 
said, simply. 

He did. In a dry, harsh, abrupt 
tone he told her the wretched story, 
told her with an austere meagreness 
more illustrative than detail, pausing 
at intervals to control the fierce beat- 
ing of that flame within which threat- 


ened to break out in spite of all his 


restraint. At the end, he raised his 
eyes, and there was a moisture in 
hers. 

Then he made an effort as if to 
leave, the manuscripts in his hand. 
But with a little movement toward 
him, she protested. Something had 
suddenly come to her, for her eyes 
were bright as stars. 

“Of course I'll correct them,” she 
said, “but not now. I am going to 
give you another chance, and I think 
you will make good. Do you remem- 
ber, but perhaps you did not know, 
there was a poem with that first man- 
uscript you left me. It is good; I am 
going to pay you for it now.” 

She paused, as if in momentary 
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struggle with the color that had 
flamed into her cheeks, and he looked 
at her vaguely, understanding her 
delicate charity, but incapable of con- 
tradicting it. 

Then she went firmly, steadily on. 
“I want you to buy food with that 
money, not the kind of food you’ve 
been getting, but food that is food; I 
want you to feel the warmth of blood, 
of ambition, and endeavor in your 
body again, and then I want you to 
write, write as you never wrote be- 
fore or thought of writing. If you will 
ever be able to write it should be now, 
now when you’ve touched the very 
bottom—when you have lived. 

A note of passion had come to her 
voice, and she linked her hands ner- 
vously. 

He rose abruptly, pacing up and 
down the room. 

He paused before her, his eyes glis- 
tening: “I believe you are right; that 
I should do it now if I’ve got it in me. 
And I will. Only have faith in me, 
have faith!” 

He remembered little else after that 
except that she thrust the bill in his 
coat pocket as he went out. He 
was walking on air, soft, free, deli- 
cious air, and straight to a woman 
with bright eyes whose smiles and 
tears were for him. 3 

She was sitting by the fire that 
night when he came with the new 
story. A chair was drawn near her, 
as though she had been expecting him. 
He had stepped in quietly, and as 
she did not turn her head, paused 
there, gazing at her a moment; at the 
mingling of light on the dark hair, 
the exquisite melancholy of her face 
in repose. She-was his judge and his 
jury, and he was content, even though 
he had come to her with the hope of 
the newly-born, knowing he had done 
his best. Then he moved softly to 
her side, to the chair that seemed to 
invite him, and handed her the manu- 
script. Neither of them spoke, yet 
there was a dramatic tenseness in the 
air. She flashed him a smile, that was 
all, and fluttered the pages, a smile of 
faith in him! 


Then she began to read, aloud. He 
turned away his head, his brain throb- 
bing, and gazed into the coals. She 
read now with the hovering accent of 
the critic ready to pounce on error or 
defect. She paused once or twice, 
then floundered altogether. Yet he 
did not look up. But he winced be- 
neath the sudden change in her tone 
as she went on. The coals as he gazed 
had blurred into one molten mass. The 
throbbing had become a confusion in 
his mind. He turned to her, his mouth 
open, a little gasp in his throat. 

“Don’t,” he stammered. “Oh, 
don’t!”” And once more he sat before 
the fire with bowed head, a man who 
had failed! 

Only the fire spoke now, and the 
wind outside, and at length he roused 
himself. She was not looking at him, 
but into the coals, a pure, unwavering 
gaze that seemed to include infinity. 
Her apparent oblivion of him hurt 
strangely. He arose and began to 
pace the floor. “My God!” he heard 
himself saying; “it was bad enough to 
fail, but ten times harder since you 
taught me to feel these things, for now 
you've taught me to love you.” 

His thought was voiced involuntar- 
ily, and he shuddered even as he said 
it. The silence that followed fright- 
ened him. Then through the mist that 
still encompassed him, he heard her 
reply, low, broken and suggestive. 

“But I—I am glad—that you have 
failed. Every real genius, I think, 
loves his art too much—to love—a 
woman!” 

Her eyes sought him, moist, joyful 
eyes. Yet even now he could not be- 
lieve. His hands gripped the back of 
his chair; he gazed at her steadfastly 
as he recalled his vain efforts. 

“Are you forgetting,” he asked bit- 
terly, “that I am a failure?” 

“No; it is because of that, and per- 
haps because I am one, myself.” 

“But there is nothing now left ex- 
cept the farm,” he argued, still bat- 
tling with the profound temptation of 
his emotion. 

She arose and went to him. “There 
are ourselves,” she said, softly. 
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- he was content to 


TO POINT 
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Clara, Mr. Harold Camden 

peered over the side into the 

swirling water below him, and his 
gaze seemed to be fixed on some ab- 
sorbing object in the depths of the sea. 
Eight bells struck the hour of mid- 
night, arousing Camden from his 
thoughts. He shuddered for an in- 
stant as a gust swept along the deck. 
The purr of the engines and plunging 
of the ship moved a certain sense of 
fascination within him. The lights of 


LONE, standing on the spray- 
driven deck of the Santa 


the deck cast a weird glow into the 


fine fog that hung over the ocean, and 
return to his 
thoughts. 

He looked back over the stern into 
the night, black, starless, impenetrable, 
and his memory returned to the past, 
to the life he was leaving in disgrace. 
Even far beyond flew his thoughts to 
his home, his mother and father, and 
the mists of the sea seemed to blur 
the clearness of his eyes. 

He pictured his home and the leave- 
taking. The long journey and finally 
the opening conflict of youth against 
the rumbling wheels of commercial 
machinery. He saw the first victory in 
his favor, and the second and the third. 
When the flush of success was in his 
heart, out of the world came a shaft of 
abject failure, sending a pang of de- 
feat into his soul. Camden’s past 
three years showed a course dotted 
with successes and failures. Successes 
that few men attain and failures that 
have driven many to the end. 

Far away in the distance, in his rev- 
erie, he saw a girl, tall, young, and 
fair. He closed his eyes to blot out 
the memory. Nearer, he saw another 
and another. Around each girl, to him, 
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there seemed to be a failure, a defeat. 

He was leaving the town. A certain 
feeling of relief came with the reali- 
zation, and then a great regret. Once 
again, standing closer, there appeared 
to him the form of a woman. A girl 
grown to womanhood, tall, majestic, 
commanding. He saw the same pain 
written on her face as on the day when 
he had gone to her, ashamed, un- 
masked, a cad. She stood before him 
even in the murk of this night, and 
seemed to point forward into the 
gloom. 

Half-following the direction of her 
phantom arm, Camden saw a white, 
broad light sweep the black waters, to 
disappear and return again. He forgot 
his reverie. His thoughts flew to the 
four winds of heaven, and silently he 
watched the lighthouse slip by to 
port. One bell struck the half hour, 
and again there was darkness ahead. 

Before his eyes her form once more 
took shape, and he muttered in a whis- 
per, “She pointed the way. She helped 
me when the others dragged me on.” 
The days of friendship flooded back to 
him. The first fascination of a pretty 
face; the intense interest for a month; 
the complete satisfaction of knowing 
that she cared; a perfect truth to her; 
and now he knew he had shammed, 
had pretended, and had lied. He re- 
called her trust and devotion, and in 
the half-rain, his cheeks paled, for he 
remembered her kiss. 

She was different to him. Very dif- 
ferent, and above all, she was human. 
He had been “interested” many. times 
in his life. He had told himself and 
her that he loved. She believed him, 
but he could not believe himself. He 
met and sought other girls and became 
“interested.” He excused himself from 
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her and lied. He kept up his deceit 
and she knew it, but yet she cared. 
Two bells struck and Camden made an 
unsteady course toward his cabin. The 
wind was rising and the sea becoming 
rough. A storm was ahead. 

Before Camden finally fell asleep 
he thought of the future of his life, his 
destiny. He was a ship, plunging 
through life. Now calm and clear, 
then dark and stormy. As the captain, 
he knew in his heart the course. He 
had his chart; he knew the rocks, the 
temptations, the shallows, the blun- 
ders, the reefs, the wrecks, but when 
it was dark a lighthouse rose up to 
point the way. To him it was dark 
now, and she had pointed the way. The 
iron plates creaked, and the old ship 
shivered and groaned while Harold 
Camden slept and dreamed. 


Four days later Camden came on 
deck and joined a small gathering of 
passengers. The sky was clear and 
blue. The sea was blue and clear and 
smooth. A brilliant sun cast its gener- 
ous warmth over the decks. Down 
forward, sailors lifted hatches. Steam 
spurted from the winch pipes, and gen- 
eral activity contrasted with the quiet 
and serenity of the past few days. 

Directly over the bows of the ship 
rose a hazy blur—Hawaii, the home 
of peace, the haven of tired souls, the 
eternal end of sadness, the land of 
flowers, music and song. In that speck, 
far away on the horizon, Destiny and 
Dame Fortune had decreed that Har- 
old Camden was to find a new life, a 
new mind, and a new ambition. Cam- 
den felt satisfied with the decree of 
the gods, and was eager for the land- 
ing. 

The speck seemed to rest on a long, 
low, flat shore line, which in turn 
loomed nearer. The haze grew into a 
lofty mountain, a perfect green, topped 
with a summer mist. Along the shore 
the blue ocean broke white against the 
yellow sands. Cocoanut trees and 


palms swayed gently in the morning 
breeze, and homes took form behind 
_ the long dull wharves and piers. Many 

ships lay at anchor in the breakwater 


—ships from all over the world. Tugs 
whistled shrilly; Government boats 
screamed their signals, and in due time 
the Santa Clara lay at her dock, 

A thrill trembled in Camden’s veins 
as he brushed by excited groups of 
passengers and made for the gangway. 
His eyes gave out an eager gleam. His 
mouth, set, powerful, attracted con- 
siderable attention to the man as he 
went down the side. His foot touched 
Hawaii—he was in Honolulu. 

Camden hesitated for an _ instant 
seeking the exit from the pier. His 
senses realized an exquisite perfume. 
He felt a light touch upon his shoulder. 
He turned and started, for he found 
himself gazing down into eyes of deep 
violet. Dark hair crowned a high, fine 
forehead. A sweet, girlish face smiled 
into his, her lips parted and brown 
arms raised as she placed a wreath of 
yellow lais about his neck. “Aloha,” 
she murmured softly. “Aloha.” 

Camden picked up the suitcase he 
had let fall to the ground. “Thanks,” 
he returned, if anything a little ner- 
vously, and turning, he walked briskly 
down the pier. At the end near the 
steps he stopped for an instant and 
turned. A slight, girlish figure moved 
into clear view, her head slightly 
bowed, turned towards him. He mut- 
tered an imprecation and ran on down 
the steps. 

Many miles over seas an American 
woman was trying to forget. 
* * 

Honolulu appealed to Camden, The 
life, the luxury, the laziness. A cer- 
tain relaxation, a feeling of safety, of 
assurance, that was born in the warmth 
of the land and sea, and lived on the 
freshness of the perfumed breeze that 
gently stirred the pepper trees. 

Camden made many acquaintances 
in the first few months of his stay. 
Somehow or other, men would come 
to him with their tales of woe or news 
of success. He seemed to be possessed 
of the happy faculty of being able to 
lament with the down-nearted and 
cheer them. -Camden received many 
invitations to dances, but his attend 
ance was rare. 
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Girls, seeing his seeming indiffer- 
ence, became piqued and made vows. 
Widows forgot buried husbands, and 
others their alimony, but elderly 
mothers surpassed all in their efforts 
to cultivate his acquaintance. Camden 
fought, not against the widows and 
mere girls, but against himself, and 
Camden won. 

One evening, late in the fall, Cam- 
den left the narrow, crazy side streets 
of the town, and boarding a street car, 
sped on his way to Waikiki Beach. 
The evening was warm and sultry for 
the late season of the year. The usual 
breeze was fitful and hot. The scent 
of myriad flowers perfumed the air 
and, with the added fragrance of the 
sugar-canes, overpowered him with its 
richness. The sun was low in the West, 
glowing a fiery red, and sending bars 
of gold toward him over the acres of 
submerged rice fields. Birds circled 
high in the heavens singing their even- 
ing song. The never-ending boom of 
the surf on the shore came to him as 
the car sped nearer to the beach. Fin- 
ally it stopped, and Camden stepped 
down before the Moana Hotel. 

The sun had gone now, and the twi- 
light of Hawaii was over the land. 
Camden strode into the lobby of the 
hotel, past the clerk who nodded a wel- 
come to him. He found a corner on 
one of the verandas overlooking the 
sea, and sat down. 

Ten months had passed since he had 
first set foot on this magic island. Hard 
work had resulted in success, and on 
the morrow he was to sail for San 
Francisco, the cold, merciless town he 
had left, as he then vowed, never to 
return. Camden drew a cigarette from 
a heavy silver case, a present from a 
girl, and lay back comfortably to en- 
joy the smoke. A crescent moon hung 
low in the sky, and a silver edging 
touched the ripples on the sea, forming 
a glowing path leading far away to 
the horizon. His eyes followed the 
path of silver, and to him it led to 
America, California, San Francisco. 

A couple passed, clearly silhouetted 
in the moonlight. They stopped to 


wonder at the beauty of the night. He 


saw the girl slip her hand into the 
hand of her companion, and they stood 
still for a long time. Camden saw all 
this, and he smiled a wry, satisfied 
smile. 

A sound of ruffles very close caused 
Camden to listen attentively, and a 
moment later a white figure’ stood be- 
fore him, and spoke to him: “Harold, 
is that you? They told me you were 
here somewhere, and I wanted to see 
you.” 

Camden was on his feet, and Anna 
Forbes rested back in the comfortable 
chair. “By all means, Anna,” Cam- 
den replied cheerfully. “I am glad to 
admit that I wanted to see you, too, be- 
fore I go, but what is the trouble now 
with that husband of yours? Not 
drinking again, or gambling, or 

“No,” she interrupted, “not that, not 
that; but you guessed right. It is he, 
and it is trouble. Don’t question me: 
I will tell you. When I married Jack 
Forbes I loved him, and he said he 
ioved me. I have watched and longed 
tor the love that never came. He did 
not love me, and now I know it. He 
lies to me and I have caught him. Last 
night he told me he had a directors’ 
meeting at the club, and I left the 
house and followed him here to Wai- 
kiki—he and another girl. He came 
home late this morning, and lied, lied, 
lied, until I grew tired of listening to 
him. I hate him, and am going to leave 
him and divorce him, and——”’ 

“Ruin him,” interrupted Camden, 
who had been smoking quietly. “Leave 
him, divorce him and ruin him,” he re- 
peated. “Anna Forbes, you will do 
nothing of the kind. You will love him, 
study him, break him, and hold him. 
It is your duty to make him love you. 
Study him and know him before you 
leave him. Let him know the cad he 
is. He knows it. He must. He wants 
some one to tell him, to show him, to 
point the way. He is worth while.” 

Anna Forbes rose and held her hand 
out to Camden. The pulsing minors 
of guitar and mandolin trembled from 
the softly lighted dining room in the 
east wing. “Harold Camden,” she 
paused, “I am going to find my hus- 
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band. All I wanted was some one to 
point the way.” 

Camden lit another cigarette. The 
music stopped, and out on the silver 
sea a ship steamed by on its way to the 
northern island. 

* * 

The following morning Camden 
paced up and down the lobby of 
Young’s Hotel, impatiently waiting for 
the time when he would leave for the 
dock. His impatience was too much 
for his self-control, and he set out to 
walk the few blocks to the wharf. On 
the way, the sounds of the town failed 
to affect him. The sun was common- 
place to him as was the perfume laden 
air. The spars of the Mongolia rose 
above the dock, and an American flag 
floated from the masthead. Camden 
strolled leisurely along the dock to the 
gangway. Stevedores shot unwieldy 
bales into the hold of the immense 
liner, but all these details escaped 
Camden’s eye. Out from the dream 
he was living came a sweet fragrance. 
A wreath of yellow lais fell about his 
shoulders, and again he looked into 
the eyes of the flower seller. “Aloha,” 
she smiled. “Aloha. You leave Ha- 
waii, to-day, but you will return? Yes, 
you will return. You must return to 
Hawaii, to my Honolulu.” 

Camden’s eyes rested admiringly on 
the girl before him. He had heard of 
her—Luana, the flower seller. “Per- 
haps, yes, Luana,” he replied; “and 
here is fifty cents extra for the lais 
you gave me many months ago. I 
have it in my trunk in my cabin.” 

“No, sir,” the girl replied quickly, 
“you must not take the lais from Ha- 
waii. When the ship leaves, you must 
throw it on the water. You must not! 
You must not! It is not good luck!” 


Camden laughed at the girl’s con- 
cern. He left her gazing after him as 
he had done months before. 

Passengers and their friends trooped 
up the gangway, standing here and 
there around the decks. 


The time for 
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sailing came, and the siren thundered 


out the warning of visitors “all 
ashore.” The winches groaned and 
creaked, and the gang-plank swung 
clear of the deck. A slight motion was 
felt as the ship drew away from the 
dock. The distance widened. Camden 
stood on the port side watching the 
fluttering handkerchiefs. At his side 
stood an exceedingly handsome wo- 
man. “Good-bye, Jack, dear,” she 
called, waving to the mass on shore. 
Camden followed her gaze and saw 
Jack Forbes, in spotless white, smiling 
and gesticulating to his departing love. 
“Damn fool,” he drawled, and uncon- 
sciously shook his head. 

With a start, Camden ran hurriedly 
to his deck cabin and unlocked his 
steamer trunk. Under his evening 
dress he found a paper package and 
returned to his place on deck. The 
liner had warped clear of the dock and 
was turning. Out on the end of the 
pier he saw Luana, the flower girl. 
With a flush, he raised the wreath of 
lais from his shoulders and threw it far 
over the side. Again he threw, and a 
wreath of dried, faded lais lay on the 
water quite near the fresh flowers. 
Luana was waving her “good-bye.” 

* 


Five days later Camden landed in 
San Francisco, the town he had left in 
hate. The old places looked familiar 
and pleased him. He craned his neck 
as he drove through the wide streets to 
his hotel, and wondered what changes 
Time had brought to his hopes. 

When his baggage was placed and 
his room cleared of bell boys and por- 
ters, Camden moved hesitatingly to 
the telephone and called a number. 
His voice faltered as he spoke: “Girl, 
is that you? I am home again. -I 
want to see you———_ No? You won't? 
You are—I don’t——” The receiver 
had been hung up. 

Camden closed his eyes for just 
one short instant, and then, taking off 
his coat, he lit a cigarette. 
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THE FALL OF GUY LOFTUS 


BY HARRY COWELL 


O SAY THAT Guy Loftus 
was vain would in no wise 
distinguish him from other 
men. “He’s the vainest man 

I ever met,” was the verdict of all who 
knew him, and no one was better 
known in San Francisco. Vain of his 
looks was Guy, vain beyond belief; 
eaten up by family pride; purse-proud, 
too; but the thing he most piqued him- 
self upon was his immunity from what 
he called “the ridiculous disease of 
love.” He had a tongue, had “High- 
and-Mighty,” and it was his delight to 
keep his friends in roars of laughter 
by taking off the absurd antics of lov- 
ers “in the last stage.” In short, Mr. 
Loftus was a character. 

It was not Guy’s fault, however, 
that his ancestors had fed gulls, and, 
incidentally, fishes, over the rails of 
the ““Mayflower;” that he was the only 
son of his father, who had been a mil- 
lionaire; that he had inherited his 
dead mother’s beauty; that women had 
petted and spoiled him from his child- 
hood. It must be said in his favor 
that, though he took off love-sick wo- 
men, as well as men, to the life, he 
never boasted of his conquests— 
which were as the sands of the sea- 
shore—only, unceasingly, of his in- 
vulnerability, making a jest of the 
wounded. 

One afternoon, having made his es- 
cape from the boys of the Bohemian 
Club, who were never tired of laugh- 
ing with him, and, in secret, at him, 
Mr. Loftus, homeward bound, boarded 
a Sutter-street car and sat in a corner 
reading an evening paper; still chuck- 
ling to himself over his latest witti- 
cism, his parting shot at the blind 
bowman whose darts are the dread of 
the world. 


All at once, without looking up, he 
became aware of eyes upon him; a 
woman’s eyes, of that he was certain. 
This was nothing new, but the fact 
that he was quaking to such a degree 
that the crisp newspaper crackled on 
his knees was new, and filled him with 
consternation. Somehow, he felt that 
his hour had come. He made up his 
mind not to look up. Then he laughed 
at himself; the idea—he, the immune; 
Guy Loftus, bachelor by the grace of 
God and in his sober senses, afraid of 
a pair of eyes, even the color of which 
was unknown to him, though he could 
swear they were of invincible dark- 
ness. 

He tried to read. The paper shook 
visibly, and proclaimed his shame. 
One minute he was red as life; the 
next, white as death; and an insuffer- 
able sweat broke out all over him as he 
imagined himself the cynosure of the 
car. He decided to get off at the next 
crossing. He must be ill. Yes, that 
was it; the thing to do was to see a 
doctor at once. Then, bethinking him 
of the “ridiculous disease,” the sweat 
broke out anew. Bah! What a fool 
he was! What a coward! He raised 
defiant eyes, just in time to catch a 
glimpse of a disappearing profile, and 
then nothing but a riotous mass of au- 
burn hair. 

He arose at once with seeming un- 
concern, as if the next street were his, 
also. Some one touched his arm famil- 
iarly. Turning, he saw a club friend 
who cast a hasty glance down the car 
and then favored him with one of 
those peculiar looks of understanding 
that pass between men where a wo- 
man is concerned. Loftus, furious, he 
knew not why, growled a “hello,” but 
paused for the sake of appearances. 
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The car stopped. High-and-Mighty, 
who was never known to hurry, made 
a rush for the rear platform. Before 
he reached it, however, the fatal two 
bells had sounded, and the car was 
under way again. His friend and some 
of the passengers smiled. 

At the next crossing, Guy got off 
very leisurely, and found himself at 
Laguna street, four blocks beyond his 
destination, Van Ness avenue. He 
began to walk up the hill, slowly, 
saying to himself that he was going 
home; but at every step he hastened 
his pace, and, arriving breathless, al- 
most on the run, at Octavia, he stood 
still, looking up and down the street, 
in the hope that She might be in sight. 
A few children skating on the side- 
walk; a peddler crying strawberries— 
that was all. Guy Loftus could have 
wept, like a woman, from sheer vexa- 
tion. 

Who was she? Which way had she 
gone? Why had he not looked up at 
once? What an idiot he had been to 
have stopped for Gerston! Anyway, 
if he hadn’t been such a fool he could 
have jumped off the car after it had 
started up, and found out where she 
lived. Would he know her again? 
Oh, nonsense! She was nothing to him 
—no woman was anything, or ever 
would be. He hoped to goodness Ger- 
ston would keep his mouth shut. 

The day following, Guy Loftus 
haunted Octavia street, for three 
blocks either side of Sutter street, in 
vain. Women he saw, no end of them, 
but none with eyes of invincible dark- 
ness, perilous profile, and wild masses 
of auburn hair. The children began 
to notice him, to ask him what number 
he was looking for. One little tot, eye- 
- ing him suspiciously from the top of a 
long pair of stairs, where she had 
taken refuge, piped down to him: 
“Say, mister, are you a bad man?” 
Thus did three years put thirty to ig- 
nominious flight. 

After that he took to standing out- 
side the theatres as they emptied 
themselves into the streets. All to no 
purpose. 

Next, he patrolled Kearny street, 
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the two fashionable blocks from Mar- 
ket to Sutter, meeting men and women 
of his acquaintance by the hundreds, 
but never the unknown. The news 
boys besieged him to buy papers, 
making game of him; the flower vend- 
ors, to buy a bunch “for her.” Once 
or twice he noticed a policeman eye- 
ing him suspiciously, even as the tot 
had done. 

Daily he ran the gauntlet of curious 
tongues and amused glances, Gerston, 
of course, had talked. Soon the whole 
town knew that Guy Loftus had not 
been at the club for weeks, had not 
accepted a single invitation, but had 
been seen standing at theatre doors 
and parading certain streets, always as 
if looking for some one. It was even 
whispered that he had suddenly be- 
come demented. No wonder. Hourly 
he told some boon companion to go to 
—well, not Heaven, or to mind his— 
well, not blessed business. 

This state of things lasted about a 
week, when one fine morning Loftus 
appeared at the club as if he had been 
there but yesterday. No one ventured 
to ask him where he had been, and 
soon he had, as of old, a little circle 
around him, smiling at his witticisms, 
drinking at his expense. As usual, he 
led the conversation. 

“By the way,” said he, “talking of 
women, who, do you fellows think, has 
the best profile in San Francisco?” 
He turned to an artist present whose 
specialty was portraits. The artist 
couldn’t say, exactly; but mentioned 
half a dozen, all well known to the 
questioner, who in a few moments 
was holding forth on the beauty of 
Titian hair, and wondering why so few 
San Francisco women nowadays had 
it “of nature.” 

In the course of an hour, the bar- 
room of the club had made the ac- 
quaintance of the names of fifty wo- 
men with profiles and Titian hair. To 
Loftus, only one name was unfamiliar, 
Blanche Gresson, on the perfection of 
whose profile a young photographer 
of the “secessionist” school descanted 
at some length. “I have a study of her 
up at the studio,” he concluded, “that 
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isn't half bad. I’d like you to take a 
look at it.” 

Mr. Loftus promised to drop in 
some day when he was passing and 
take a look at it. Soon after he left. 

On the street, he took deep breaths. 
He was sick at heart. The fellows at 
the club were a pack of vulgarians. 
The free-and-easy way in which they 
talked about women was a disgrace. 
The name Blanche meant whiteness— 
in that wine-bibbling youngster’s 
mouth—— 

Nevertheless, that very afternoon 
he happened to pass the youngster’s 
studio, and dropped in, not, of course, 
to take the promised look at the study 
of Blanche Gresson, but to give the 
“secessionist” a chance to see what he 
could do in the way of making a por- 
trait of the handsomest man in town. 

The artist was delighted, took a 
dozen poses, and waived a deposit. 
Guy “did” the studio, admired the 
work, and after lounging around for 
half an hour, called to mind that his 
young friend made studies of women 
his specialty. “Right you are, my 
boy,” said he, in his old manner; “a 
fellow must be at least a churchman 
to think that the proper study of man- 
kind is man; it is, of course, woman.” 

The boy laughed at his patron’s wit. 
“Oh,” he cried, “I came pretty near 
forgetting to show you that study of 
Blanche—that’s it,” and he held out an 
index finger. 

“Thanks,” smiled Mr. Loftus. “I’ve 
just been looking at it. The work’s 
fine, but the profile—nothing much; 
merely a forehead, a nose and a chin.” 
And with a “so long,” from the door, 
he disappeared. 

That night he “showed up” at a din- 
ner, a literary gathering, and a dance; 
and for a week or two went every- 
where he was invited, which was 
everywhere that was anywhere. Pro- 
files and auburn hair seemed to be 
ubiquitous. He met hardly a mar- 
riageable woman without Titian locks, 
and the number of not over-shy young 
ladies that chatted with him, their 
faces half-averted the while, was sim- 
ply astonishing. 


One of his hostesses, a widow, told 
him with a world of interest in her 
voice that he was not looking well, and 
advised the country. She herself was 
going to Monterey. He paled, and sur- 
prised her by exclaiming: “I never 
once thought of that!” 

The next morning he left town, and 
was making the rounds of the summer 
resorts at an unheard-of pace, stopping 
but a few hours at some places. After 
rushing about the country for a fort- 
night, he returned home, looking more 
worn and disappointed than ever. 

Again he took to patrolling Kearny 
street from Market to Sutter. About 
ten o’clock one morning, he literally 
ran into his best friend, one Leonce 
Latouche, stammered an apology, and 
would have passed on without recog- 
nizing him, had not the other held him 
fast by the shoulders, chiding: “What 
in the world is the matter with you, 
Guy? Nothing? Then, why do you 
never come to see your friends any 
more. You haven’t been near us for 
months. The wife’s afraid we must 
have done something to offend you, 
you're such a touchy chap. Won't you 
come to dinner to-night, and have an 
old-time confab. We don’t go any- 
where, you know. By the way, Alice’s 
sister is staying with us, a jolly, nice 
girl; I’m sure you'll like her; thinks 
she saw you somewhere or other; 
knew you from the photograph you 
sent. Why, it must be ten weeks since 
you were up to the house.” 

“What does she look like?” asked 
Guy, his friend having paused to take 
breath. 

“Who—Rachel? Oh, a sort of red- 
headed Venus; nothing like as pretty 
as the wife, but an awfully nice girl, 
just the same.” 

Loftus was very sorry, but he could 
not possibly go to dinner that evening; 
he had a dozen different engagements. 
He stroked his mustache in a way he 
had when settling questions and dis- 
missing persons. Leonce, who was 
used to Guy’s mannerisms, did not 
budge. He merely smiled and said: 
“Letting your beard grow, I see. What 
is that for?” 
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“The devil!” exclaimed Loftus, rub- 
bing his chin. “I forgot all about it!” 
and, casting a hasty, half-fearful 
glance up and down the street, he was 
off without a word of good-bye, mak- 
ing straight for his barber’s, which, 
luckily, was just around the corner. 

A negro with due and profitable ob- 
sequiousness, took his hat, coat, collar 
and necktie; his barber bowed him in- 
to a chair; and the next minute he was 
stretched out, a towel under his chin, 
the three days’ growth of beard cov- 
ered over with a creamy, fragrant 
lather. Guy still felt ill at ease, al- 
most frightened. Never before since 
his sixteenth year had he gone a day 
without being shaved. Whose busi- 
ness was it, anyway? Leonce was a 
cad to have noticed it. Yet it was just 
as well he had done so. What if She 
had seen him thus! All the while the 
razor was being stropped, he lay there, 
torturing himself, imagining the poor 
impression he would have made. 

The barber, having gently turned 
his customer’s head to one side and 
wiped away the lather just over the 
cheek bone, began to shave him. All 
at once, Guy sprang to his feet, made 
through the doorway like mad, while 
the barber stood transfixed. 

Among the profiles passing in the 
street, with a strange, unreal motion as 
of a biograph—heads that reached 
above the curtains of the shop window 
alone being visible—was the perfect 
one long sought, unmistakable, the 
Titian hair atop. 

At the junction of Post and Kearny 
Mr. Loftus overtook the unknown; and 
she, feeling a hand on her shoulder, 
and thinking it that of her brother-in- 
law who was to have met her at the 
Mechanics’ Library, turned abruptly, 
and found herself face to face with a 
man in his shirt-sleeves, hatless, col- 
larless, a towel about his neck, one 
cheek white with lather, the other red 
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with blood. She shrieked. A crowd 
gathered. 

Then Guy Loftus came to his senses 
and would have retired as gracefully 
as possible, had it not been for the fact 
that the timely hand of the law held 
him fast, and “What’s this ?” demand- 


ed a policeman. He looked around 
helplessly, and met the wide-opened 
eyes of his friend, Leonce Latouche. 

“For God’s sake, man, what’s the 
matter? Are you crazy, or has the 
barber been trying to murder you?” 

“That’s it,” gasped Guy, “trying to 
murder me.” 

“Murder?” questioned the police- 
man. “Murder?” echoed the crowd. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Loftus!” exclaimed 
the unknown. 

“What, you here, Rachel?” This 
from her brother-in-law. Then, smil- 
ing: “Let me present Mr. Guy Lof- 
tus.” 

A voice from the crowd: “Loftus, by 
all that’s holy.” And Gerston, with 
several clubmen at his heels, pushed 
forward. One was a newspaperman. 
General confusion. 

“Young man, ye’d betther come wid 
me,” interjected the policeman. 

“This way, officer,” said Mr. Loftus, 
in his most dignified manner. “This 
cut on my face was no doubt acciden- 
tal. In fact, I’m sure it was.” And 
to show his belief that the barber was 
innocent of any murderous intent, Guy 
magnanimously put himself again at 
his mercy. 

That evening, Mr. Loftus, en regle, 
dined with his old chum, Leonce La- 
touche, and on being a second time 
presented to the “red-headed Venus,” 
bowed unflinchingly. As for the lady, 
she neither smiled recognition nor said 
“We have met before, I believe!” 
thereby indicating the kind of wife she 
would make, and proving that Guy was 
not very far wrong in thinking her a 
jewel among women. 


. 


something in a low voice. He 

jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the fireplace across the 
lobby. 

The clerk glanced in the direction 
indicated. “Yes,” he replied, “that’s 
a newspaper man—Billy Reeves of the 
Tribune.” 

Another person, a man in a cordu- 
roy coat, entered the hotel, and walked 
. toward the fireplace. The stout in- 
dividual, the one who had inquired at 
the desk, chose one of the two unoc- 
cupied chairs in front of the blaze. The 
man in the corduroy coat sank into the 
leather cushions of the other. He held 
his hands to the flame as though to 
draw in the red warmth through his 
finger tips. 

“Nasty fog this morning,” he com- 
mented to any one who cared to listen. 

The stout one grunted and opened 
his newspaper. A younger man, who 
lounged in the corner seat, closed the 
note book he had been examining, put 
it in his pocket, and adjusted the end 
of his trousers over his purple hose. 

“Tt’s mighty near ten years since I’ve 
seen any fog,” continued the man in 
the corduroys. 

“Then you have not spent much of 
that time around the bay.” A gentle- 
man, apparently, to judge by his 
clothes, a professional man, seated at 
the left, made the remark. 

“No, I haven’t. I’m from Arizona.” 

The gentleman of ample proportions 
glanced over the top of his newspaper 
at the speaker. Then, when his face 
was again hidden by the paper, he 
smiled. 

“Well, I guess you haven’t seen 
many fogs, then,” laughed he of the 
professional garb. 


HE STOUTLY built party 
paused at the desk to ask 
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The Arizonian plunged into an ex- 
position of the climate of his native 
territory. The youth in the corner, 
the one with the purple hose and the 
nose glasses, also entered the discus- 
sion. 

The portly individual, for all that 
he was apparently absorbed in his 


newspaper, was interested. Though 


his eyes followed the printed columns, 
he listened, nevertheless, to all that 
the others said. At last he folded his 
paper, and voiced what was supposed- 
ly an exclamation: ) 

“Now I know how it feels to lose a 
fortune,” he remarked. 

The others turned to him. 

“Lost a fortune?” inquired the man 
of professional appearance. ‘Have 
you——_—”’ 

“Yes,” answered the stout person. 
“But the expression, ‘lost a fortune,’ is 
hardly correct. I have just read a para- 
graph in this paper that tells how I 
missed one.” 

“Well, you take it coolly enough,” 
the man from Arizona observed. 

“Just read this, and you wil! see 
how I came to miss it.” 

The younger man took the paper and 
read the story that the pudgy finger 
indicated. 


“Winkleman, A. T.—In an aban- 
doned shaft on one of the claims of 
the Gila River Consolidated Mining 
Company, an exceptionally. fine- vein 
of gold-bearing ore was uncovered 
yesterday. A peculiar circumstance 
regarding the discovery is that the 
original worker of the claim ceased 
operations and abandoned the shaft 
just after the rich vein was uncov- 
ered,” 


Then followed a description of the 
property and its location. 


“You mean,” asked the young man, 
as he handed the paper to the one of 
professional bearing, “that you were 

the original owner of the claim.” 

The man in the corduroy coat caught 
sight of the name of the town with 
which the story was dated. He asked 
for the paper when the other had fin- 
ished reading. 

“But why did you abandon it?” 
asked the second reader of the article. 

“T didn’t. My partner did it for 
me. You see, there were two of us.” 

The gentleman from Arizona had by 
this time completed his examination of 
the story, and was about to make a 
comment; but the other began his nar- 
rative before he could speak. 

“Some twelve or fifteen years ago I 
was in Tucson, Arizona. I had been 
prospecting a bit around in the Santa 
Ritas, and even over into old Mexico; 
but I hadn’t found anything worth de- 
veloping, so in the spring I drifted in- 
to Tucson. There I met Jim Ed- 
wards. 

“Like myself, he was looking for 
some of the gold lying around loose in 
the hills. He had a pretty good pros- 
pect up in the Catalinas, but he was 
shy an outfit. I still had my burros 
and pack saddles, and quite a supply 
of grub left over from the other trip. 
When he suggested that we strike out 
together, I was agreeable. 

“Edwards and I left Tucson in May. 
His prospect was about forty or fifty 
miles north, in the Santa Catalina 
range. We reached it alright, but 
found that it did not amount to much 
—small quantities and low grade. We 
scratched around for a week or so, and 
then hiked over into the San Pedro 
at and down the Pedro to the 

ila. 

“At the forks of the San Pedro and 
the Gila rivers is the town of Winkle- 
man. That’s the place the story in 


this morning’s Tribune is dated from. 
It’s quite a little burg, since the rail- 
road got in there and the big mining 
companies are opening up, but there 
was not much there in the days Ed- 
wards and I were roaming in those 
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hills. Just a store and a saloon, and 
that’s about all. 

“Jim found an old friend in the 
saloon, so we hung around Winkleman 
longer than we should have, and finally 
struck out up the Gila. 

“The first day out, before we had 
gone more than seven or eight miles, 
one of the burros bogged in quicksand. 
By the time we got him on sclid ground 
he managed to get his pack soaked, so 
we decided that the best thing to do 
was to camp right there and give the 
blankets a chance to dry out. It does 
not take long to dry things in the Gila 
Canyon, with the sun pouring a hun- 
dred and twenty degrees of heat into 
them. Besides, Jim and I were tired 
after the poker party at the saloon the 
night before. 

“After we had hobbled the burros 
and spread our blankets on the rocks, 
I proposed that we take a walk up the 
ravine to see what the country looked 
like. 

“About three or four hundred yards 
up from the river, the wash crossed a 
big dike, making a fall of some twenty 
feet. Of course there was no water 
in the creek; creeks in Arizona run 
water about once in ten years. In or- 
der to ascend the creek we had to 
climb one bank of the ravine and cross 
the dike where it was not so high. 

“Right there we found it. 

“Along the upper edge of that dike 
was as fine a surface cropping as I 
ever saw. 

“jim was the first to see it. He cut 
loose with a shout and stuck out his 
fist. ‘Shake, old man,’ he said. ‘Here’s 
where we camp.’ 

“Apparently there wasn’t very much 
to our find, but what there was looked 
mighty good to me. The dike ran 
along the hill for just a short distance 
and then broke off sharply. It was the 
same on the other side of the creek. 
Just as though the small section of the 
mountain that held this one ravine had 
broken loose and slipped down to- 
wards the river. Later when we found 
the rest of the dike higher up, there 
was none of the rich out-cropping. 

“We posted our location notices that 
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same afternoon. I wanted to hike right 
out for Phoenix and file, but Jim was 
for staying and working it a bit first. 
We discussed the question after sup- 
per. Jim argued that, since we’d have 
to have outside capital to develop with, 
we ought to find out a little more 
about the vein, so as to be able to talk 
convincingly and show good samples 
of ore, and I agreed to stay. 

“We began work the next morning. 
Not having much powder, we had to 
go after it with a pick. We could ex- 
pose quite a bit of the ore by scraping 
away where the dike crossed the 
ravine. In order that we could get up 
to the diggings without much climbing, 
we rigged up a sort of a combination 
ladder and stairway up the face of the 
fall in the creek. That was what 
caused all of the trouble. 

“One morning, after we had been 
picking for about a week with the dirt 
showing better every day, one of the 
ladders broke as I was climbing up. 
Before I could save myself, I was 
pitched down into the bed of the creek. 
The fall jolted me badly, and when I 
tried to get up, I found that one of my 
legs was out of use, how badly I did 
not know. 

“Jim carried me to camp. He was a 
mighty handy fellow around a sick 
person—most prospectors in the South 
just have to be. He fixed up some 
splints out of mesquite limbs, and ban- 
daged my leg with strips of canvas. 
Then he made a hammock from one of 
the tarps, and swung it between a 
couple of trees. He was so good to 
me at that time that I can hardly be- 
lieve that he intended to do me out of 
the claim. But the sight of a little of 
that yellow stuff has made many a man 
forget he was a human being. 

“T’ll never forget the tortures of that 
summer. The heat and the flies would 
have been bad enough alone, but there 
was the ants and scorpions and taran- 
tulas and a hundred other crawling 
things. Once one of those red devils, 


a Gila monster, crawled out of the 
rocks within three feet of me, on his 
way to the river. 

“Edwards kept digging through the 


hottest weather. At first he used to 
come in at night cheerful and smiling, 
and while he was frying the bacon or 
mixing the biscuits, he would tell me 
all about the headway. Every time the 
vein widened a bit he would make a 
special trip to camp to let me know. 
But after a while, I noticed that he 
talked less, and when I asked him 
questions, his replies were discourag- 
ing. At first I thought he was dis- 
satisfied—doing all the work, you 
know, and I coming in for a share of 
the profits. 

“*Jim,’ I said, one night, ‘this hardly 
seems fair. Here I’ve been on my 
back for six weeks, not able to do a 
thing, and you doing double work. You 
even have to wait on me and cook my 
grub. But when we get out of here 
and sell the claim, I’m going to see 
that you are repaid.’ 

“He thought a while before he an- 
swered. ‘It isn’t that, partner. You're 
welcome to anything that I can do for 
you. It’s the claim that I am worrying 
about. Sometimes I think that we are 
wasting our time here.’ 

“ “Why, is it petering out?’ 

“Haven't seen a bit of good rock 
this week.’ 

“*And it looked so good at first.’ 

“*T know. That’s why I’ve _ kept 
pegging away so long. I’ve run into 
another formation. But I’m going to 
work it a while longer. In a week or 
ten days you'll be able to ride into 
town on one of the burros, don’t you 
think ?’ 

“A few days later he came with the 
tools. ‘I quit,’ he said wearily. ‘Let’s 
start back.’ 

“We reached Winkleman’s the next 
day. I had had all the prospecting 
that I cared for, and I couldn’t walk 
on my leg yet, so I turned my outfit 
over to Edwards. He said he was go- 
ing to prospect the Gila further down. 
I see now why he went that way. 
Phoenix is in that direction. I caught 
a ride with a San Pedro rancher. He 
carried me about forty miles and from 
there I got a stage into Benson and the 
railroad.” 

The stout gentleman paused. 


“Ever see Edwards again?” the 
young man with the glasses inquired. 

“T have never seen or heard of Ed- 
wards since. In fact, I have hardly 
thought of the claim for years. This 
paragraph in the paper recalled it to 
my mind. He no doubt knew that 
there was a fortune there, but why he 
did not later return and develop it, I 
do not know.” 

The one in the corduroy coat con- 
tinued, as he had all through the nar- 
rative, to look at the teller with amused 
interest. He was about to speak when 
the tall man, he of the professional 
bearing, interrupted: 

“T think,” announced that individual, 
“that I can clear up that part of the 
mystery.” 

The stoutly built party paused in the 
lighting of a fresh cigar to glance at 
him sharply. 

“What sort of a looking chap was 
this fellow, Edwards, I believe you 
said his name was,” the other contin- 
ued. “Tall, extremely tall, and built 
well in proportion to his height?” 

“Yes,” the story-teller agreed, after 
a moment’s thought. 

“Dark complexioned, with black, 
stubby beard?” 

“He was very dark.” 

“And did he have a scar, a large, 
ugly-appearing scar—looked like a 
burn—on one of his arms. His right, 
I think.” 

The stout party thought a moment 
before replying. “Yes. That’s right, 


but the scar was on his left arm, 
though—a powder burn.” 
The tall man smiled. “I am a phy- 


sician,” he announced, as he watched 
the other closely. Then with a note 
of reassurance in his voice he went on. 

“About the time you mention, twelve 
or more years ago, I was a student in 
a Los Angeles hospital. One day we 
had an emergency case—a-man who 
had been run down by a street car 
and fatally injured. I remember him 
well. It was my first case. He was 


the man I have just described to you. 
The poor fellow did not have a chance. 
He lived but a few hours. 
he regained consciousness, 


At intervals 
but his 
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We did not 
I can remember 
one thing, however, that he constantly 


speech was incoherent. 
even learn his name. 


repeated. ‘Gold! Gold! And it’s 
mine. All mine. No, it’s not his. He 
did not find it. It is mine.’ I tried to 


question him about the gold, but he 
would only cry, ‘It’s mine, I tell you.’ 
He died with the cry on his lips. But 
as I said, we did not learn his name. 
He was buried in the unknown plot 
along with the rest of the city’s un- 
identified dead.” 

The four strangers about the fire 
were silent for a time. At last the 
young man in the corner rose, slapped 
the pocket that contained his notebook 
and hurried into the street. The stout 
gentleman chuckled. 

“May I inquire,” the man in the cor- 
duroy coat asked of him, “why you 
have entertained us with this bit of fic- 
tion?” 

The other’s chuckle was more audi- 
ble. 

“As you know, I have spent quite a 
little of my life in Arizona,” continued 
the man in corduroy. “I know all 
about that hole in the ground you have 
been describing. There isn’t an ounce 
of gold within a mile of it. I dug that 
hole myself.” 

The stout man’s chuckle became a 
laugh. 

“Did you notice that young chap that 
just went out?” he asked, when he 
had controlled his risible impulse. The 
others nodded. “Well, he is a news- 
paper reporter. Name is Reeves, I be- 
lieve.” 

The man from Arizona smiled. The 
tall man laughed. 

“Now let me tell you who I am,” the 
fat party went on. “I am connected 
with the mining company mentioned in 
this newspaper article. It is a new 
concern, and our stock is still before 
the public. Any little notices we get 
in the press are a big help. I planted 
that story in the Tribune this morn- 
ing.” 

“In other words, you are a press 
agent,” the man in professional garb 
suggested. 

“I suppose that is the title, but I’m 
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new at the game. This is my first at- 
tempt. I congratulate myself that it 
has been quite successful, too. That 
young chap is hurrying to his office 
now with visions of a big first page 
story.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” 
the tail man, dryly. 

“And with your aid, doctor, it is a 
better one than it might otherwise 
have been. That experience of yours 
in Los Angeles fitted in quite nicely.” 

“T have never been in the Southern 
city.” 

“But the man in the hospital ?” 

“He was Jim Edwards, you know. 
And that character has been proven 
fictitious.” 

“Do you mean that? But why did 
you tell of him?” 

“Because I suspected that your 
story was a hoax, and I took | that 
method of confirming my suspicion. If 
you remember, at no point in your 
yarn did you describe this partner of 
yours. Now, there was one chance in 
a thousand, if he existed in life, that 
I would be able to name four of his 
distinguishing features. If he existed 
only in your imagination, as I sus- 
pected, the task would be easy. You 
see my point?” 


commented 


“I see your trap,” grunted the fat 
man, as he fumbled nervotsly with his 
cigar case. 

“So I described nobody in particular 
and you agreed with me on every 
point, with the exception of the scar 
on his arm. We disagreed as_ to 
which arm it was. If you had said 
that it was the right arm, I doubt if I 
would have gone on with my story. But 
you said it was the left, and also ex- 
plained the burn, thereby proving 
yourself not only an able liar, but also 
a clever one. You incited me to at- 
tempt to be as original. With what 
success you know. But I am disap- 
pointed in you with regard to one or 
two particulars,” he continued. “Didn’t 
it occur to you that if that young chap 
with the note book—I don’t know who 
he was, but he was assorting some bills 
just before you came in—well, don’t 
you think that if he had been really 
interested in your fabrication, inter- 
ested enough to print it, he would have 
asked a few questions—your name, at 
least ?” 

The stout gentleman thought long 


and hard. “Have a cigar Mr.—er—” 
he said at last. 
“Thanks! My name is Reeves. I . 


work for the Tribune.” 


SOLACE 


BY ALICE HATHAWAY CUNNINGHAM 


I could not bear to greet the day, 
Tears dimmed mine eyes the while, 
Till in a sunbeam’s eager play 
I saw your smile. 


I was not brave to face the blind 
Lone way my feet must seek— 

’Till in the whisp’ring of the wind 
I heard you speak! 
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INSECTS THAT WORK AND FIGHT 


FOR MAN 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 


O MUCH has been said and 

written concerning the depre- 

dations of insect pests that 

there is danger that we will go 
to the extreme of regarding all mem- 
pers of the insect world as engaged in 
a warfare against humanity. There- 
fore, it is well to remember that the 
insects that work and fight for man 
are neither few in numbers nor des- 
picable in their endeavors. 

Most familiar of the insects whose 
labors contribute directly to the sup- 
port and enjoyment of humanity are 
the honey bees. These have been 
kept for the sake of their honey and 
wax from the remotest antiquity; but 
never before have their products en- 
tered so largely into the world’s com- 
merce as now. The invention of the 
movable frame beehive, by Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, in 1852, made possible the 
development of bee-keeping into a 
gsreat and important industry. The 
Bureau of Entomology, of the United 
Stetes Department of Agriculture, sets 
aside about $10,000 annually for the 
study of apiculture, and employs. sev- 
eral trained experts who devote their 
entire time to the study of bees. One 
of these experts is a bacteriologist, 
who does nothing but investigate the 
diseases to which bees are _ subject. 
State and agricultural colleges also 
find it necessary to give much time and 
attention to the general subject of bee 
keeping, both as an independent in- 
dustry and in its relation to agricul- 
ture and horticulture. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
the world’s honey production now 
amounts to more than 300,000 tons an- 
nually. Two-thirds of this vast quan- 


tity are produced in North and South 
America. If put up in standard combs 
of 14 ounces each, there would be 
enough to make a line 50,000 miles 
iong, or twice to girdle the earth at 
the equator. In the United States, 
the honey and wax production amounts 
to fully $22,000,000 in value annually, 
representing an investment of capital 
to the amount of at least $100,000,000. 
The number of American bee keepers, 
producing honey for market in greater 
or less quantities, is estimated at 275,- 
000. Then there are not less than 475,- 
000 others who keep one or more hives 
to supply honey for family use. 

Upon the queen depends the value 
of a hive, or colony, of bees. During 
the breeding season she lays from 
2,000 to 3,000 eggs daily; and as these 
hatch and the young reach maturity 
they replace the older members of the 
colony, whose usefulness is past. So 
it is evident that by the employment 
of a queen of an improved strain the 
entire character of a hive may soon be 
changed. In recognition of the im- 
portance of the queen bee, the United 
States postal authorities permit her to 
be sent through the mails, a block of 
wood with holes bored in it, and these 
holes covered with wire screen, pro- 
viding a safe and convenient parlor 
car in which she travels. No other 
living creature enjoys a like privilege 
of being carried through the mails. 

Great as is the value of the honey 
and wax production, it is probable 
that the indirect results of bee keeping 
are still more important. Bees, wasps 
and other insects play a very essential 
part in the fertilization of flowers of 
many kinds, carrying the pollen from 
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staminate blossoms to the pistils of 
others. Fruit growers often complain 
that bees are injurious to their indus- 
try, working damage to the ripe fruit. 
As a matter of fact, profitable fruit 
growing would probably be impossible 
but for the agency of bees in insuring 
perfect pollenation of the flowers. It 
is much the same with cucumbers, 
squashes, pumpkins, clover, alfalfa 
and berries. Alfalfa is the great for- 
age crop of the West, as well as of 
many other parts of the world. It is 


certain sections of the Eastern States 
have been caused by the scarcity of 
bees, rather than by deficiencies of 
soil or climate. 

The red clover blossom cannot be 
fertilized by the honey bee, because 
the nectar is too deeply placed in the 
honey cup for so small an insect to 
reach it. Hence the bumble bee 
proves himself a true friend of man, 
exploring every clover blossom, and 
incidentally pollenating it as it passes. 
Several years ago it was found that 


Stringing Capri figs, containing insects, ready for placing in Smyrna 
fig trees to insure proper fertilizing. 


one of the greatest honey-producing 
plants known, and, wherever it is ex- 
tensively grown, bees thrive wonder- 
fully and store up an abundance of 
honey. It has only recently been dis- 
covered that bees are even more use- 
ful to alfalfa than alfalfa is to bees. 
Without the aid of these tireless work- 
ers to insure perfect fertilization of 
the flowers, the plant will not thrive, 
so that it is now believed that many 
of the failures that have been scored 
in attempts to introduce alfalfa into 


the soil and climate of parts of the 
Philippine Islands were perfectly 
adapted to the growth of the red 
clever, and this valuable forage plant 
was introduced there. The immediate 
results were disappointing; and at last 
some one suggested that the cause of 
the trouble lay in the absence of suit- 
able insects to accomplish the fertili- 
zation of the blossoms. The entomolo- 
gists of the Department of Agriculture 
made haste to introduce the bumble 
bee, and the success of growing red 
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clover in the Philippines is now as- 
sured. 

Other honey-producing insects are 
the honey-making ant of the South- 
western States, and the honey-gather- 
ing wasp of Brazil, Uruguay and Para- 
guay. Both of these are valuable to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the re- 
gions in which they are found, but are 
not of economic importance to civili- 
zation. The honey-making ants, how- 
ever, are among the most curious of 
insects, the honey being stored in the 
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In China, the rearing of silk- 
worms has been practiced for at least 
4,500 years for the manufacture of 


tivity. 


textiles. About 530 A. D. the insect 
was introduced into Europe, and the 
production of silk soon became an in- 
dustry of importance in Turkey, Italy 
and Greece, and later in France, Spain 
and Portugal. For centuries the Ori- 
entals carefully guarded their monop- 
oly of silk production. The story of 
how a monk carried the eggs of the 
insect to Europe in a hollow cane is 


Placing Capri figs filled with fig wasps in commercial fig trees. 


living bodies of certain members of 
the colony, known as rotunds, and dis- 
gorged in the winter months as needed 
by the workers. They are valued by 
the aborigines both for the sake of 
their honey as a relish for their food, 
and more particularly for certain 
medicinal purposes. 

The silk worm moth is the most 
thoroughly domesticated of all in- 
sects. In most silk producing coun- 


tries it is not found in a wild state, 
and the adult moth has lost the power 
of flight through long breeding in cap- 


well known, and is not improbable. 
Japan is now one of the world’s lead- 
ing silk producing countries, and sup- 
plies about half of the raw silk im- 
ported into the United States. The 
world’s supply is derived from China, 
Japan, India, the Levant, Italy, 
France, Austria and Spain. About 
55,900,000 pounds reach the world’s 
markets annually, but vast quantities 
produced and consumed in China 
never figure in international trade sta- 
tistics. New York City ranks second 
only to Shanghai as a silk market, all 
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American imports of raw silk, amount- 
ing to between $40,000,000 and $50,- 
000,000 annually, being forwarded to 
that point for distribution. 

The life history of the silk-worm is 
an interesting and typical example of 
insect metamorphosis. In countries 
having a climate similar to that of our 
own Southern States the eggs are laid 
in June, and in that condition the 
winter months are passed. In the fol- 
lowing April the eggs are hatched into 
larvae, or caterpillars, which grow 
rapidly, casting their skins four times 
in as many weeks, and feeding vora- 
ciously upon the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree. When five weeks old the 
matured caterpillars, or “silkworms,” 
begin to spin their cocoons, consum- 
ing three days in the process. Eigh- 
teen days are passed in the chrysalis 
stage in the interior of the cocoon, 
when the matured moth breaks the 
fibres and emerges, its life-cycle com- 
plete. About the last of June it lays 
its eggs; and, its mission of reproduc- 
tion being accomplished, it soon dies. 

The cocoons are the commercially 
valuable product of the silk worm. 
These are practically ruined if the 
moth be permitted to emerge, the 
fibres being broken into lengths so 
short as to be of little worth. So the 
cocoons are placed in ovens. and 
heated sufficiently to kill the chry- 
salis. The fibres are then carefully 
reeled in unbroken length from the 
cocoons, two or more being spun to- 
gether to give the product the requi- 
site strength. 

Although the profitable production 
of cocoons, or raw silk, on a scale of 
commercial importance, appears to be 
impossible in the United States, yet 
the weaving of silks and the manufac- 
ture of silk floss and similar articles, 
now constitute a great and growing in- 
dustry, the perfection of American 
machinery and the efficiency of 
American workmen more than com- 
pensating for the high cost of labor 
in this country. American silk mills 
represent an investment of more than 
$100,000,000 of capital, and give 


direct employment to more than 75,000 


persons. The benefits to capital and 
labor as represented by manufacturers 
of machinery and dye-stuffs, transpor- 
tation interests, jobbers, retail dealers, 
dressmakers, milliners and scores of 
cognate interests, cannot in any way 
be estimated. 

An insect benefactor of humanity, 
with the operations of which most 
Americans are unfamiliar, is the fig 
wasp, or Blastophaga grossorum, with- 
out which the commercial production 
of dried figs would be impossible. In 
America, dried figs are eaten as a 
sweetmeat or dainty, and hardly rank 
as a food crop; but in the Orient, the 
south of Europe and the north of 
Africa they form a staple article of 
diet of very great importance. 

The fig is a peculiar fruit, being, 
in fact, a mere receptacle for the 


" flowers, which are in the interior. At 


the apex of this receptacle is a small 
orifice, giving entrance to the heart 
of the fruit. The variety of figs eaten 
fresh contain both staminate and pis- 
tillate blossoms, so that pollenation 
is accomplished without the interven- 
tion of insect agency. But the Smyrna 
fig, the only variety of merit for dry- 
ing, contains only pistillate blossoms, 
and unless these are fertilized from 
some exterior source the fruit falls off 
when the size of small marbles. The 
Capri, or wild fig, contains both stami- 
nate and pistillate blossoms, and in 
this the fig wasp lives, moves and has 
its being. This variety of fig matures 
three or four crops annually, one re- 
maining on the trees all winter. So 
when the female wasp emerges from 
the fruit that is fully ripe and ready 
to fall, it finds new figs formed into 
which it crawls to deposit its eggs. 
When the Smyrna, or commercial 
fig, forms on the trees in June, one 
crop of the Capri figs is fully matured, 
and the insects just ready to emerge 
to seek a new place in which to deposit 
their eggs. The fig growers then take 
them from the trees, string them on 
raffia, and hang them among the 
branches of the Smyrna fig trees in 
their orchards. The insects emerge 
from the Capri figs, covered with pol- 


len from the staminate blossoms in the 
interior, find the immature fruit of the 
Smyrna figs, and enter them for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs, inci- 
dentally pollenating the blossoms, so 
that the fruit matures perfectly. 

This process, known as_ caprifica- 
tion, has been performed in Asia 
Minor by fig growers for ages; but the 
fig wasp was not introduced into 
America until in 1899. In that year, 
insects imported by the Department of 
Agriculture were successfully natural- 
ized by Mr. George C. Roeding, of 
Fresno, Cal. Prior to that time, at- 
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Prior to the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of coal tar dyes, the cochineal in- 
sect formed one of the world’s most 


important dyestuffs. This is a scale 
insect, thriving upon many species of 
cacti, but particularly upon the nopal, 
or cochineal fig. Plantations known as 
nopalries were devoted to the growing 
of cacti, solely for the sake of these 
minute insects, which are so small that 
70,000 are required to weigh a pound. 
Cochineal insects were extensively 
produced in Mexico, Central America 
and Peru, and were later introduced 
into Algiers, Morocco, Southern Spain 


tempts to produce Smyrna figs in 
America had uniformly met with fail- 
ure, and other varieties that were dried 
for market proved of little value. As 
a result of the introduction of the fig 
wasp, California now produces 8,000,- 
000 pounds of dried figs of the best 
quality annually. The industry is yet 
in its infancy, but will doubtless grow 
to vast proportions, so that American 
growers anticipate the speedy arrival 
of the time when importations of dried 
figs will entirely cease, and when the 
American product will become an ar- 
ticle of export. 


Guarding a California apiary against insect pests. 


and the Canary Islands. The industry 
has now declined to an inconsider- 
able fraction of its former proportions, 
but a few nopalries are still main- 
tained in the neighborhood of Cuzco, 
Peru and in some parts of Mexico. 
Oak galls are extensively utilized in 
the manufacture of the best inks and 
writing fluids, and tannin is extracted 
from them. In Europe these galls 
form an important commercial com- 
modity, but in this country they are 
not collected. They are produced by 
small, dark-colored, four-winged in- 
sects, known as gall-flies, of which 
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there are about 1,500 known species. 
These deposit their eggs in the tissues 
of the growing plant, causing the rapid 
growth of the plant cells, and a curi- 
ous enlargement, which is called a 
gall. In this the larvae hatch, then 
feed upon the plant cells. 

There is another class of insects 
friendly to man, possibly of . still 
greater importance than those whose 
labors are directly productive. These 
are the parasitic or predaceous foes to 
insects, the operations of which are 
inimical to man’s interests. Many 
scale insects on fruit trees work in- 
calculable damage, and, at times, 
have threatened the very existence of 
important industries, such as orange 
growing and olive culture. The only 
effective check upon these scale in- 
sects is found in the introduction of 
their insect enemies, among the most 
active of which are various species of 
ladybird beetles native to China, Japan 
and Australia. 

It is estimated that there are about 
2,000 species of ladybird beetles, all of 
which are beneficial in their opera- 


tions, destroying all species of plant 
lice and scale insects. 

. The worm that has worked such 
havoc in Western cornfields, the cab- 
bage and the tomato worm, the Hes- 
sian fly, the army worm, the grass- 
hopper pest, the Gypsy and brown-tail 
moths. and countless other pests that 
ravage farms, gardens, orchards and 
forests are partly controlled by para- 
sitic and predaceous foes, which wage 
unceasing war against them, to the ad- 
vantage of farmers, gardeners and 
fruit growers. ‘‘ecognizing the vast 
economic importance of the insects 
that thus fight for man, the Bureau of 
Entomology explorers 
throughout the world to search for and 
introduce beneficial insects. A simi- 
lar work, on an even larger scale, is 
performed by the California State In- 
sectary, maintained for the sole pur- 
pose of introducing, breeding and dis- 
tributing the insect foes of insect. 
pests. Nowhere else in the world is 
the breeding and distribution of bene- 
ficial insects carried on upon so large 
a scale, or with results so important. 
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Japanese woman reeling silk from a cocoon. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BY W. 


WELVE YEARS have passed 
since our occupation of the 
Philippine Islands, during 
which period the procedure 

adopted by the Insular Government 
has been an open book, to be 
known and read of all men. Our ad- 
ministration has been the subject of 
frequent and hostile criticism both 
from foreign and American critics, in 
answer to unfriendly comments and 
in justification of the administration of 
public affairs in our Oriental posses- 
sions we can with assurance submit 
facts to the consideration of a candid 
world. 

The critics of the Insular Govern- 
ment differ widely in their views; 
some say the natives are advanced too 
rapidly to positions of political respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the coun- 
try; others insist that the Filipinos are 
not admitted to their fair share of 
Governmental positions. Some say 
the natives are capable of present self- 
government; others that they will 
never be capable of governing them- 
selves. Others holding with the ad- 
ministration that the question of their 
political capacity can only be de- 
termined by the test of experience, 
and that the grant of national auton- 
omy must abide the same practical 
test. 

The Filipinos and the country they 
inhabit, our wards and their home, 
must receive our serious consideration 
in connection with the question of 
what shall be the final - disposition 
made of them. The people comprise 
some seven million men, women and 
children; their home consists of 127-, 
000 square miles of territory, extend- 
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ing from about 18 deg. to 5 deg north 
of the equator. The archipelago con- 
sists of many hundred islands and 
islets, mostly the latter, there being 
a score or thereabouts of islands of 
considerable area containing the great 
mass of the population, the two princi- 
pal being Luzon and Mindanao, the 
former the northern, the latter the 
southernmost of the archipelago; 
Luzon is the home of the Tagala, the 
most able, energetic and ambitious of 
the native races; it is also the seat of 
the metropolis and capital, Manila, 
which, under American rule, has be- 
come one of the most beautiful and im- 
portant of Oriental cities. It is not 
the purpose of this article to discuss 
the home of the Filipinos, but the peo- 
ple who occupy that home. 

The Pacific Islands are among the 
most beautiful that dot the surface of 
the seven seas. Let any scoffer or 
doubter embark on one of the Coast 
Guard boats at Manila and make the 
circuit of the islands, and he must ac- 
knowledge that the home of our Ori- 
ental wards is one of surpassing love- 
liness. 

The inhabitants of the Philippine 
archipelago are not a homogeneous 
people: they are, perhaps, as motley 
a population as can be found any- 
where on the face of the round globe. 
There are three native races, two of 
mixed blood, beside resident Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, in addition to the 
recently arrived Americans. The Ne- 
gritos are worthy of mention as the 
first Filipinos, occupying in ‘the 
islands a position corresponding to 
that of the American Indians in the 
United States. The Negritos, or little 
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negroes, were driven to the interior 
by the Igorrotes, a semi-savage race, 
inhabiting the mountains of Luzon, 
who in their turn were obliged to re- 
treat before the advance of the last 
arrivals, the Filipinos proper, who con- 
stitute the great mass of the popula- 
tion, and who, with the Chinese and 
Spanish mestizos, comprise the civil- 
ized races of the archipelago. 

There are three religions represent- 
ed in the islands, or it might be more 
accurate to say two religions and one 
non-religion; the semi-wild men of 
the interior being classed as the non- 
Christian tribes by the Americans, in- 
stead of infidels as designated by the 
Spanish Government. The Moros, as 
the Mohammedans of Mindanao and 
the Sulu Islands are termed, are a 
brave, warlike race, and like their 
co-religionists, desperate fighters when 
their fanaticism is aroused. Domestic 
slavery prevails among them, but of 
the mild, patriarchical type, there be- 


ing but little difference in the status 
of the bondman and other members of 
the family. 

The Christian population is by no 
means homogeneous, being divided in- 
to tribes speaking diverse languages, 
inhabiting different islands. To a 
considerable degree they are un- 
friendly in their relations with each 
other. The Visayans are the most 
numerous of the Filipino tribes num- 
bering some two millions, inhabiting 
the islands lying between Luzon and 
Mindanao, the principal being Leyte, 
Samar, Panay, and Negros. Iloilo may 
be properly termed the Visayan capi- 
tal. It is the second city in import- 
ance in the archipelago and the rcrin- 
cipal sugar port. The city of Cebu, 
on the island of that name, rivals [io- 
ilo in claiming the second place in the 
list of important sea ports; it is the 
chief hemp port of the country. The 
Tagalogs rank second in numbers and 
first in energy, ability and intelligerce. 


A Filipino schcol teacher. 
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They are also the most ambitious and 
aggressive of the Filipino tribes, be- 
ing the instigators of the insurrection 
against Spain, and supplying the prin- 
cipal leaders in the Aguinaldo war 
against the Sparish and the American 
governments. The Spanish and Chi- 
nese mestizos constitute a very import- 
ant element of the native population, 
the latter rivaling the Tagalogs in 
wealth, intelligence and political am- 
bition. The Chinese mestizos have 
been acting in concert with them, as 
well as during and ever since the 
Aguinaldo insurrection. The Spanish 
mestizos are as a rule opposed to the 
Tagals and Chinese — half-bloods, 
which circumstance makes them gen- 
erally favorable to the new govern- 
ment. 

Such was the motley population of 
the Philippine Islands at the time of 
the American occupation. Speaking 
thirty languages. and comprising as 
many diverse tribes, nationalities, 
races and families. Some are civil- 
ized, some half civilized, and some are 
wild men of the hills and forests. The 
strongest and most aggressive tribes 
nimed at the domination of the archi- 
pelago, which design was opposed by 
the balance of. the civilized commu- 
nity. The wealthy haciendoro held 
his numerous dependents in a state re- 
sembling peonage, the  bare-footed 
population, through ignorance and tim- 
idity acquiesced in their servile condi- 
tion. The simple-minded men from 
the hills brought the meagre produce 
of their small farms to the traders of 
the coast towns, by whom they were 
defrauded; by means of this fraud, 
they were bound to sell their crop to 
the same dealer season after season. 
The latter paid his own price and kept 
his customer in a condition of per- 
petual bondage by keeping a never- 
ending balance against his account in 
his ledger. 

By and by the discouraged moun- 
taineer, instigated by the wily agitator 
of the coast, who always had some 
political design in view, banded with 
his equally dissatisfied associates in 
a raid on the lowland haciendas, and 
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merhaps murdered a few of his most 


obnoxious oppressors. The men of 
the coast retaliated, and mimic war en- 
sued between the highlanders and low- 
landers. Periodically this condition 
arises in the several islands. 

At the time of the occupation of the 
Philippines by the United States, 
there was a demand for immediate in- 
dependence by a very large and influ- 
ential element of the populatior; that 
demand has continued down to the 
present day, and has been endorsed by 
a considerable and intelligent class 
of our own citizens. An impartial 
consideration of conditions existing 
ten years ago makes it manifest to any 
unprejudiced mind that the grant of 
national autonomy would have  re- 
sulted in interna! confusion and strife, 
that a respectable Government could 
not have been established at the time 
of the evacuation of the archipelago 
by Spain, and certainly during the in- 
tervening ten years an entire people 
could not have been prepared to sus- 
tain self-governing and political in- 
stitutions that would command the re- 
spect of the civilized world or redound 
to the happiness of all classes of the 
Filipino people. 

The grant of national independence 
at the demand of any special class of 
the community, or of one or more of 
the more powerful tribes might result 
in gross injustice to the great mass 
of the people or to the less populous 
and intelligent tribes. The Tagalogs, 
Chinese mestizos and Visayans com- 
prise a very large proportion of the 
population, and probably a much 
larger proportion of the wealth and 
intelligence of the country; but to 
concede national independence at the 
demand of these three classes and 
leave the Government to them would 
be to place the other tribes under the 
unwelcome government of the three 
favored classes at whose demand self- 
government and national independence 
was conceded. The remark of an in- 
telligent Spanish mestizo in conversa- 
tion with myself aptly illustrates the 
situation: “I love my country, and 
would be glad to see her independent, 
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but I do not want to be governed by 
Chinese half-breeds.”’ 

The grant of self-government at the 
request of the higher classes socially 
cannot be safely made until the lower 
classes are enlightened as to their 
social and political rights. The cir- 
cumstance that all classes, including 
the barefooted man, join in the de- 
mand for independence signifies but 
little, as the latter are too ignorant to 
realize their true interests and _ too 
timid to insist upon their rights against 
the will of their superiors, even though 
they comprehended them. Three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, superadded to 
ages of barbarism, have not prepared 
the Filipino for self-government; and 
it is safe to say that ten years of 
American training has not been suffi- 
cient for that purpose. It is well nigh 
a self-evident proposition that at least 
one generation of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines must be brought up 
under American influence before they 
are capable of administering a govern- 
ment modeled after that of their 
guardians. 

Our duty in the Philippines is mani- 
fest; it is to pursue the true vocation 
of a great Christian State among a 


weaker people whose destinies have 
been committed to our charge. With 
their sectional jealousies, their racial 
antipathies, their tribal animosities, 
their varied and apparently conflicting 
interests, they should remain our 
wards till time justifies “home govern- 
ment” for them. Our mission is to al- 
lay the mutual jealousies and animosi- 
ties, to reconcile their conflicting in- 
terests, to create a sentiment of nation- 
alism, to unite all sections by the tie 
of a common language, and to lay the 
only enduring foundation of free gov- 
ernment, the diffusion of general in- 
telligence among all classes of the 
people. 

Have we pursued the vocation of 
a Christian State during the period of 
our occupation of these Oriental 
islands? Ten years have passed since 
the establishment of civil government. 
The relations between the American 
and Filipino people, established by 
the Insular Government, is not that 
of a dominant and servient race, but 
rather that of guardian and wards. 
We have not assumed the role of a 
colonizing nation in our administration 
of Filipino affairs; in fact, our policy 
has been the reverse of that pursued 
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by any of the colonizing powers of 
Europe. The Philippines present the 
extraordinary spectacle of a nation in 
process of formation under the fos- 
tering care of the parent State. The 
islands are connected with the United 
States through the medium of the War 
Department, which exercises super- 
vision over them, but the laws of the 
paramount State do not extend to the 
islands, which are specially exempted 
from their operation. The Philippines 
are, to all intents and purposes, as fat 
as to their own internal aftairs, an in- 
dependent State. They collect and 
disburse their own revenues and main- 
tain their own judicial and educa- 
tional systems, and make their own 
laws. The Filipinos are admitted to 
«4 liberal participation in their own 
government. The Assembly, or lower 
house of the Legislature, is chosen by 
popular ballot, five members of the 
Philippine Commission, or upper 
house, are natives, as are three mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, including 
the Chief Justice. Nearly half the 
judges of the courts of first instance, 
all the prosecuting attorneys, outside 
the city of Manila, are also taken 
from the native population. The politi- 
cal system is expressly adapted to fit 
the people for self-government by ex- 
perimental education, and also for the 
creation of an independent common- 
wealth. 

The duty of any Christian people 
whose lot has been cast with a weaker 
race is to take them by the hand and 
lead them to a higher plane, socially, 
politically and morally. If the de- 
pendent people be ignorant, the 
stronger race should educate them; 
if they be debased by indulgence in 
vice, the source of the vice should be 
eradicated, their material prosperity 
should be safeguarded by conserving 
their mines, forests and public lands. 
The American people have not been 
remiss in their duty. They found the 
Filipinos ignorant: to remove this ob- 
stacle to their advancement, the com- 
mon school system of this country was 
introduced, and several hundred 


American teachers were sent to the 
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islands. The administration found 
the use of opium was becoming a men- 
ace to the health and morals of the 
inhabitants of certain localities, and 
stringent legislation prohibiting the 
use of opium to all classes of the popu- 
lation followed. The public domain 
has been preserved for the use of 
future generations by a law prohibit- 
ing any individual or corporation ac- 
quiring more than twenty-five hun- 
dred acres of public land. 

The United States is engaged in the 
attempt to establish a model republic 
among the Filipinos that shall serve 
as a political object lesson to the Ori- 
ental world. Critics, both European 
and American, tell us that the scheme 
is visionary, that a_ self-governing 
State cannot be maintained among 
these people of Malay lineage and 
Spanish training. While it is true 
that the success of our political ex- 
periment cannot be known till tested 
by actual experience, thus far there is 
no reason for discouragement. Ten 
years ago civil government was estab- 
lished; during the intervening period 
schools have flourished, the courts 
have been administered to the satis- 
faction of both native and foreign liti- 
gants, the revenues collected and dis- 
bursed, the political affairs of the 
country peaceably conducted, and a 
general participation in the govern- 
ment had by the natives of the archi- 
pelago. Decided progress has been 
made in the material interests of the 
islands; the harbor of Manila has been 
made safe for shipping and commer- 
cial transactions facilitated by the 
erection of a breakwater extending far 
into the bay. The ancient but mal- 
odorous moat surrounding the walls 
of old Manila has been filled, the beau- 
tiful driveway along the bay, known 
as the Lunetta, has been widened by 
filling up the shallow portion of the 
hay adjacent to the shore, and thus 
providing an important addition to the 
city in magnificent building sites along 
the new-made shore of the bay. The 
means of interisland communication 
has been greatly increased by the es- 
tablishment of telegraph and steam- 
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boat lines connecting island with 
island, and tending to unite the vari- 
ous tribes into a homogeneous people. 
The administration of public affairs 
has been so conducted as to promote 
the material welfare of the people, and 
at the same time instruct them in the 
science of self-government and pre- 
pare the country for national auton- 
omy. 

The existence of a_ self-governing 
State in the Philippines, or of such a 
State in the process of formation, can- 
not fail to exert a mighty influence on 
the inhabitants of the great continent 
that lies beyond. The spectacle of 
an Oriental republic introduces a new 
era in world politics. The presence 
of the United States in the Philippine 
Islands has already profoundly in- 
fluenced Asia. It is no exaggeration 
to say that our occupation of . the 
islands and our presence before the 
gates of Peking, along with the great 
Powers of Europe, may have tended 
to prevent the disintegration of the 
Chinese Empire and the closing of its 
teaports to the commerce of the world. 

The recent political awakening of 


two great Asiatic nations constitutes 
one of the most extraordinary specta- 
cles of the age. They are politically 
the most important of Asiatic States, 
the most unlike each other, and the 
two from whom a demand -for consti- 
tutional government was the least to 
have been expected. It is manifest 
that a new political sentiment per- 
vades the Oriental mind when the 
young men of Turkey and China al- 
most simultaneously demand a par- 
ticipation in their governments. The 
trend of events makes it unmistakable 
that a new era is commencing in Asia, 
and the establishment of our Filipino 
Republic may prove to be the dawn 
of the Asiatic day of political lib- 


erty. 

What the Chinese and the Turk are 
demanding, the Filipino strove for 
twelve years ago. It is a significant 
circumstance that the result of the war 
with Spain, a war waged for the lib- 
eration of the Cuban, cast the lot of 
this government among the only Asi- 
atic people aspiring to self-govern- 
ment, and with the exception of the 
Armenians, the only ones professing 
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the Christian religion. This fact is 
worthy the consideration of the critics 
who say and honestly believe that the 
Filipino is incapable of governing 
himself; he was a Christian with as- 
pirations for self-government when 
hoth the Confucian and Moslem were 
given over to despotism, as were their 
fathers before them. In our political 
experiment we do not encounter the 
iron bound caste of Brahmanism, the 
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Confucian, 
the fanatical hostility of the Moham- 
medan. The barrier of a different re- 
ligion does not exist between us and 
the race whose confidence it is essen- 
tial to gain that we may not fail in 


cold indifference of the 


our purpose. It is among this people 
professing Christianity and aspiring 
to self-government that we have plant- 
ed our flag and begun our experiment 
of founding a republic in Asia. 


HOW WONDERFUL IS LOVE! 


BY GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


How wonderful is love! 
Love that stirs every life, 

And thrills to worlds above 

In song of thrush and dove 
To cheer us in our strife. 


The birds that sing alway, 
And tiny creatures all, 

Are telling night and day 

The love they cannot say— 
The love their souls enthrall. 


The sparkling dews of morn, 
And rills that laugh and gleam 

Are earth and sky-love born, 

And golden wheat and corn 


Is of the same love-dream. 


All flowers of the fields, 
In summer’s golden time, 


& 


Are beauties that earth yields 


For love 
In pla 


e sunshine wields 
t-love sublime. 


Love toughes every heart 
Sometime ere life is done; 
It is the soul of art, 


And living, thrilling part 
Of all beneath the sun. 


AN APPRECIATION OF EBENEZER 
KNOWLTON 


BY HAROLD FRENCH 


(The subject of this sketch was an early contributor to the Overland 
Monthly. As a favorite scholar of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Agassiz, .a 
peripatetic philosopher, poet and pedestrian, he endeared himself to thou- 
sands of his former pupils in California, who regard him as one of the most 
helpful educators that America has produced.) 


ULLO! How’s my old pro- 
fessor?” “All serene, 
beloved!” The question, the 
characteristic answer, elabo- 

rated by cordial greetings of a simi- 
lar nature, mirth-provoking mots, 
puns and pleasantries from the party 
of the second part, might be heard in 
rapid-fire succession, if you ever ac- 
companied the veteran pedagogue, 
Professor Knowlton, through the 
crowds of a San Francisco street, or 
aboard a Tamalpais-bound ferry-boat. 
But the gay raillery, the witty repar- 
tee, no longer breaks the money-grub- 
bing monotony of Montgomery street; 
nor does the wiry, grizzled figure, with 
black leathern haversack, and hob-nail 
shoon, and quaint-carven alpenstock, 
mingle with the merry clan, corduroy 
and khaki-clad, thronging a Sausa- 
lito boat. 

Of the many familiar faces of the 
old San Francisco, which disappeared 
from human ken in 1911, none was bet- 
ter known or more widely missed than 
the genial visage of Professor Ebene- 
zer Knowlton. During nearly a half 
century of his unique and useful career 
as an educator, he grew up with two 
generations of his pupils, whom he 
numbered by tens of thousands. His 
interest in “his boys” he compounded 
yearly, for his retentive memory kept 
their individual needs, their boyish 
ambitions and their maturing abilities 
so fixed in his mind that long after 
their graduation he would often follow 
them up with helpful suggestions that 


Professor Knowlton at 66. 


started many on the high road to a 
successful career. He _ constituted 
himself a voluntary employment agent, 
for he helped hundreds of his scholars 
to obtain positions in which they made 
a good start in life. Many prominent 
business men attribute much of their 
achievement to the systematic methods 
they learned from Professor Knowlton. 

As an educator, he put into practice 
the true meaning of that word which 
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signifies “one who leads forth.” He 
constantly endeavored to bring out of 
each pupil whatever individual ability 
could be developed. His methods of 
instruction were not confined to the 
rote and routine of cut and dried cur- 
ricula. The real, intrinsic value of the 
knowledge he imparted lay in teaching 
his students to apply what they had 
learned in a practical way to the ser- 
vice of their fellow men. System, util- 
ity and social service were the ruling 
principles of his practical pedagogy, 
and with these he inspired many of his 
pupils with an exuberant 
that encouraged them to make the most 
of their opportunities. | 

Professor Knowlton was born No- 
vember 18, 1835, at Skowegan, Maine. 
He was the third of the same patro- 
nymic, his father and grandfather be- 
ing prominent clergymen and scholars. 
The family later resided at Kittery, 
Maine, and in other New England 
towns. At an early age he learned to 
make himself at home on the water, as 
he rowed and sailed about the Atlantic 
coast. 

He graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1860, through which he worked 
his way by teaching the then new sci- 
ence of shorthand. From 1861 to 1863 
he was principal of the St. Louis High 
School; then he returned to New Eng- 
land, where he took a post-graduate 
course at Harvard. Here he studied 
under Louis Agassiz and Oliver Wen- 


dell Holmes, to whom he became 
deeply attached. 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast 


Table” took a deep interest in his ver- 
satile pupil, and they kept up a fre- 
quent correspondence for many years. 
Professor Knowlton also studied under 
Louis Agassiz, and enjoyed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Whittier, 
Longfellow, Emerson and Thoreau. 
Such friends left their imprint upon 
his character, but none moulded his 
mind more than Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. In later years he delivered 
highly entertaining lectures on that 
“Witty, Wise and Winsome Philoso- 
pher.” While such incomparable com- 
panions stimulated his mental faculties 


optimism 
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he developed his muscular powers un- 
der the instruction of Dr. Winship and 
Dio Lewis, the pioneers of physical 
culture. Until. late in life he thought 
nothing of lifting eight hundred 
pounds or walking forty miles or more 
ina day. He was an expert oarsman 
and a veritable Viking when it came to 
sailing a squally sea. Asa wrestler, he 
delighted in taking a fall out of many 
a younger man. When he donned the 
mittens, he often boxed many an un- 
wise wight to a frazzle. 

In 1864 he came to California at the 
urgent request of John Swett, later 
the Superintendent of San Francisco 
Schools and of Public Instruction. He 
became principal of the Rincon Gram- 
mar School, and until the early nine- 
ties taught English in the Boy’s High 
School. In this branch he excelled, 
for his intimate acquaintance with the 
great American poets and philosophers 
enabled him to impart a_ personal, 
sympathetic interpretation of their 
masterpieces. His original and breezy 
anecdotes of Yankee life, and his 
vivid recollections of New England 
customs, added a spice that was sadly 
lacking in the colorless, tasteless pabu- 
lum served by some of his successors. 

Professor Knowlton was a many- 
sided educator. Not only did his long 
experience fit him to teach all the 
branches of the grammar and high 
school grades, but he mastered many 
subjects, such as shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, business system training, and elo- 
cution. It was in the former that he 
began his career as one of the first in- 
structors of stenography. In the last 
he excelled. His virile chest tones 
had a timbre and variety of inflection 
that thrilled his audiences with their 
power. On countless occasions he ap- 
peared on public platforms to deliver 
orations, to recite or read original 
verses. For many years he was the 
Poet of the Day at Bunker Hill cele- 
brations and reunions of the State of 
Maine Association. Some of these 
extemporary productions were deemed 
worthy of publication. Many of these 
verses did not pretend to be anything 
but doggerel or jocose jingles, but at 
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times his Pegasus soared far above the 
earth earthy. Even Joaquin Miller 
said to me once, ‘Professor Knowlton 
is a poet.” This from a bard far 
above the petty jealousies of the baser 
breeds of verse-tinkers! 

Ebenezer Knowlton appeared above 
many specimens of vigorous English, 
written in a sparkling, vivid vein. He 
was one of the first contributors to the 
Overland Monthly, when Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller, Ambrose Bierce, Mark 
Twain and Charles Warren Stoddard 


traveled all over the State, diffusing 
knowledge of the latest ideas of educa- 
tion. Many side line activities made 
his life a busy, useful one. On cer- 
tain evenings he taught shorthand at 
the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. Wealthy 
parents who had backward children 
sent their young hopefuls to him for 
mental renovating and reinforcing. 
And many a strong and _ successful 
man of middle age, prominent in pub- 
lic life to-day, owes much of his good 
fortune to the fact that in his tender 


The professor in his literary workshop. 


also wrote for this magazine. His 
“Yosemite Afoot,’”’ which appeared in 
the Overland Monthly in July, 1870, 
was a typically happy narration of a 
walking tour of this wonderland. Ban- 
cro{t’s Yosemite Guide-Book, which 
was the first notable publication for 
California tourists, was the work of 
this pedestrian pedagogue, whose writ- 
ings attracted thousands to this Sierran 
Mecca, years before John Muir began 
his famous word-paintings. 

His skill in conducting teachers’ in- 
situtes kept him in constant demand 
for several decades, during which he 


‘teens he was taken in hand by this 
old preceptor. 

Even such a substantial citizen as 
A. W. Scott, the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position promoter, admits that as one 
of the private pupils of Professor 
Knowlton he profited to a marked de- 
gree by his systematic training in the 
art of doing things well, and without 
which the mere advantage of wealth 
would have been a poor _ substitute. 
Like many other educators, the Profes- 
sor could teach others to take the right 
trail to treasures upon earth, but as for 
himself, he was so busy trying to do 
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zood for others that he had little time 
to pile up pelf. Ebenezer Knowlton 
made his mistakes as every strong 
character does. He had his little ec- 
centricities,; he overlooked opportu- 
nities that flocked about him; but the 
life of the man was that of an idealist, 
who was not content to live alone for 
those who loved him. His ruling pas- 
sicn was to serve his fellow men and 
to bring them good cheer. Many mis- 
understood the man, but those who 
knew him well regard him as an ideal- 
ist, living a generation ahead of his 
time. Like Thomas Paine, the world 
was his country, and to do good his re- 
ligion. He was a frater homo to every 
nationality. An ever-growing spirit of 
social consciousness diverted him from 
the sordid, selfish struggle to get 
something away from the less fortu- 
nate. His ideals of a business career 
for his pupils were based on produc- 
tive industry for the purpose of facili- 
tating social service, rather than the 
present form of legalized robbery. 

His hand, heart and head were al- 
ways ready to help others to help 
themselves. Often a boy would come 
to him with this common story: “Pro- 
fessor, I’ve got to leave school and go 
to work.” For example, Christmas 
was nearing, accentuating the bitter 
mockery that it usually is to the poor. 
The boy’s mother had her heart set 
on at least seeing her son graduate 
from grammar school, but the father, 
confronted with the seemingly hope- 
less problem of making both ends 
meet, needed the few dollars a week 
the boy could earn.. “Too bad! I’m 
sorry! However, I’ll see what I can 
do. In the meantime you keep telling 
yourself these magic words: ‘I know 
it’s all for the best.” Thus would the 
Professor comfort the boy in the first 
scene. 

Next scene, after school, the Pro- 
fessor has a long heart-to-heart talk 
with the boy, in which he confides to 
his teacher that he felt a new love for 
books since the Professor began read- 
ing selections from first-class authors. 
‘Ma would like me to learn to be a 
book-dealer, or a publisher, or some- 


thing like that. Dad says that’s only 
rubbish, and books won’t never buy 
me nothing,” he would continue. 

“Tut! tut! I thought I taught you 
better grammar than that,” the Profes- 
sor would interrupt. After a_ short 
digression upon the common error of 
using double negatives, he would re- 
turn to the vital subject. “Tell your 
tather I shall call to-night at 7:15. I 
am due at 8 o'clock at the Metropolitan 
Temple, where I am to speak, but can 
spare half an hour at your home.” 

Act 3.—P’s large retail book store. 
Rush hour of 5 p.m. Manager, an old 
pupil, greets lithe figure in grey, with 
satchel in hand and coat on arm: 
“Hullo, Professor! You're looking 
younger than ever. No, I’m never too 
busy to listen to my old teacher.” 

Terse, to the point, the Professor 
would say: “I want you to put a boy 
to work, to-morrow morning; keep him 
two weeks. If he doesn’t make good, 
don’t fire him until you send for Doctor 
Knowlton.” 

“Well, seeing it’s you, Professor, I'll 
have to take him, though I’ve turned 
away twenty applicants for holiday 
jobs this very day. I haven't forgot- 
ten how you boosted me with this con- 
cern twenty years ago.” | 

Act 4, the boy’s home, 7 p. m.— 
Mother washing dishes, boy helping, 
father lounging and smoking pipe. 
Boy—"‘Say, Dad, guess who’s coming 
here to-night! Professor Knowlton!” 

Father—‘Huh! Wot business has 
that old fool got butting in here? I 
spose he’s going to beg me to send 
you back to school.” 

Mother then gets her last word in: 
“Well, I think he’s pretty good to go 
out of his way to see us folks this 
stormy night.” 

The boy shouts: “Here he is now.” 

Enter grizzled, broad-shouldered 
man, with water dripping from his 
mackintosh, and exclaims: “Pardon 
for coming five minutes ahead of time, 
but 1 walked a mile in the rain in just 
twelve minutes.” The Professor then 


outlines a plan to the family whereby 
the boy may work during the holiday 
vacation, then from 3:30 to 6:30 week 
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days he may run errands for P’s book- 
store. 

“Now, my good sir, let your boy go 
back and graduate, and in the mean- 
time he can at least pay for his food. 
I'll give him some coaching after 
school that won’t cost him anything, 
and then I'll vouch that his employers 
will give him a steady job.” 

The sequel of this episode in this 
boy’s career would be that he was 
given the right kind of a start, in con- 
genial employment. Periodically, the 
Professor would drop in at the store 
to see how his protege was progress- 
ing. At eighteen the boy had become 


ciency with quickened zeal and loftier 
purpose. Similar instances are legion. 

“Over thirty years ago I was a pupil 
of Professor Knowlton,” wrote George 
W. Caswell, a prominent wholesale 
merchant, on hearing of the latter’s 
demise. “I attended his classes in 
American, and English literature, and 
he made them most interesting. His 
depth of knowledge and his enthu- 
siasm in presenting and portraying the 
characters of history made me look 
forward with a great deal of pleasure 
to the time of going into his class 
for study, and whatever interest I have 
since maintained in general literature 


On one of his last tramps in the country. 


a fairly good salesman, but lacked a 
wider knowledge of books because, 
boy-like, he had found diversions even- 
ings which, though harmless enough 
then, were developing into probable 
stumbling blocks in the future. 
“Come with me on a tramp, Sunday, 
and let’s talk things over,” the faithful 
old Professor would say. The boy 
would find the idealistic philosopher 
awaiting him at the ferry with a hearty 
hand-shake and a good-natured punch 
in the ribs. After a peripatetic lecture 
fifteen or twenty miles in length the 
boy would return to his tasks and the 
studies that would increase his effi- 


I believe I am very largely indebted 
to him for. I always regarded the 
Protessor as a man of exceptionally 
strong individuality. There never was 
a day or a time when he did not seem 
to exert the most forceful and intense 
interest in all the things of daily life. 
He was a man of pure heart and high 
purpose; his language and thoughts 
were always poetic, and the large num- 
ber of poems which he wrote testify to 
his great facility of poetical expres- 
sion.” 

A nature-lover, poet and philoso- 
pher, Professor Knowlton was at his 
best when tramping a Tamalpais trail. 
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Two generations of boys and girls 
learned to look forward to the joyous 
Saturdays when the Professor would 
take his classes on excursions to the 
redwood-robed ridges of Marin. He 
knew every foot of Auld Tam, while 
he made countless excursions to 
Mount Diablo, Mount Hamilton and 
other peaks of the Coast Range. The 
snowy crest of Shasta bore the print 
of his alpenstock, while the ring of 
his hob-nails on the granite of the 
Sierras echoed in many a lonely gorge 
—trecalling one of his favorite epi- 
grams that “An echo is the only thing 
in nature that can bunco a woman out 
of the last word.” 

During the last few years of his life 
he lived alone far up the slopes of 
Twin Peaks, surrounded by his books 
and the cherished mementoes of a long 
and useful career. He left the School 
Department in 1907 without claiming 
his pension. Instead, he satisfied the 
needs of his Thoreau-like existence by 
occasional lessons and literary work, 
while he enjoyed himself most of the 
time taking cross-country tramps, 
reading and visiting his many and 
appreciative friends. 

After his seventy-fifth birthday he 
began to fail rapidly, for symptoms of 
a fatal malady made their dread ap- 
pearance. Game to the last, this gritty 
old pedestrian kept on his feet, and 
even on the day that he died alone and 
unattended by kith or kin, he made 
his usual trip down town. 

We, who knew him well, prefer to 
think of him as we often saw him 
Swinging along the trails, bound, may- 
hap, for Bolinas, whither he tramped 
through summer’s scorching days or 
winter’s driving storms, every other 
week, making a round-trip trek of 
thirty miles to carry a high school 
education on the installment plan to 
children that he loved. “Brevet 
Grandpa” was a title he gave himself 
in several thousand households where 
the youngsters squealed with delight 
when they saw or heard him coming. 

As one who walked over 3,000 miles 
with this jolly old pedagogue, I am at 
a loss to find a more appropriate 


closing paragraph than this gracious 
tribute of Professor Alexander Mc- 
Adie, district forecaster of the 
Weather Bureau: 

“Like others, the old Schoolmaster 
loved the outdoor life. Trudging along 
a country road or climbing the slopes 
of Tamalpais, his spirits rose with the 
distance. Resolutely making the best 
of everything, a blithe companion, he 
poured forth a running comment on 
every incident and every feature of 
the journey. And withal a most help- 
ful and generous companion. Quick to 
see suffering or injustice, prompt in 
response to any call to be of service to 
others, he traveled the road with a 
cheery word for every one. 

“Fain would I see the old familiar 
figure once again and hear his ever- 
boyish shout of salutation.” 
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The Professor at the Lone Tree, Mt. 
Tamalpais. 


A TWILIGHT FANCY 


BY GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


I sit where pales the misty light 

And softest, gentlest winds are straying, 
' And fancy that a vision bright 
Is walking where the rose is swaying. 


I see her often in my dreanis, 
So lovely and with ster so airy; 
For she but moves in gauzv gleams 
As moves each bright and holy fairy. 


She long ago my heart did bind 

With her soul’s light around me streaming; 
She was the idol of my mind, 

Although unreal—an angel seeming. 


With all the charm of beauty rare 
She came to bless my vouth’s glad morning, 
And made the whole round world seem fair 
With love’s fair light my path adorning. 


The sun gave diamond tinges bright, 

The stars shone with a golden glimmer, 
And first young love’s illusive light 

Caused all the earth to dance and shimmer. 


But my fair idol soon did change, 

Did slowly droop and pale before me, 
And all the world did quickly change, 

And all the stars hung darkening o’er me. 


The why I could not understand, 

But her fair eyes did close and darken, 
And I no more could touch her hand 

Or to her gentle whispers hearken. 


But still I sit in the dim light, 

Where softest, gentlest winds are straying, 
And fancy that a vision bright 

Is walking where the rose is swaying. 
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FROM A CRAYON SKETCH BY MISS ALIC 


She came to hless my youth’s glad morning, 


And made the whole round world seem fair 


With all the charm of beauty rare 


With love’s fair light my path adorning. 
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“SONGS OF THE NIGHT” 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


The Lesson Psa. 


“The Lord hath done great things for 
us; whereof we are glad”’’—Psa. 
Cxxvi 3. 


E ARE STILL in the 
night of weeping. Sick- 
ness, sorrow, sighing and 
dying continue, and will 

continue until the glorious morning of 
Messiah’s Kingdom breaks. How glad 
we are to have learned that then the 


glorious change will come to earth. 


The Prophet David expresses this 
thought, saying: “Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” (Psa. xxx 5.) St. Paul ex- 
pressed the same sentiment when he 
declared, ““The whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together un- 
til now, waiting for the manifestation 
of the Sons of God” (Romans viii 22.) 
The Sons of God in glory will, with 
their Lord, constitute Emmanuel’s 
Kingdom, and at present these Sons of 
God are comparatively little known 
or recognized amongst men; frequent- 
ly they are considered “peculiar peo- 
ple,” because of their zeal for right- 
eousness and truth, and for God. “Be- 
loved. now are we the Sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when He 
shall appear we shall be like Him, for 
we shall see Him as He is,” and we 
shall share His glory, honor, and im- 
mortality and with Him scatter Divine 
blessings to all the families of the 
earth.” 


A Song of Deliverance. 


Our lesson, the Ixxxv Psalm, may 
properly have served several applica- 
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tions. The first of these would be to 
Israel’s deliverance from the Baby- 
lonian captivity, when Cyrus gave per- 
mission that all who desired might re- 
turn to Palestine. About fifty-three 
thousand—a small number—availed 
themselves of this privilege and of his 
assistance. The people rejoiced in 
this manifestation of the turning away 
of Divine disfavor, and the return 
to them of God’s favor and blessing. 
The pardon of their transgressions as 
a nation was here evidenced in this 
privilege of returning to God’s favor. 
A secondary application of the Song 
is just before us. Israel has been in 
a far greater captivity in Christendom 
during the past eighteen cefituries. She 
has the promise, nevertheless, of d 
mighty deliverance. The Cyrus who 
granted them liberty to return from 
literal Babylon was a type of the great 
Messiah who is about to give full lib- 
erty for the return of God’s ancient 
people to Divine favor—to Palestine. 
Israel’s sins have not yet been taken 
away, even as the world’s sins have 
not yet been taken away. The great 
Redeemer has, indeed, died for sin, 
and He is the sinner’s friend, but as 
yet He has only appeared in the pres- 
ence of God for us—the Church—not 
for the world. He is only the Church’s 
Advocate now. He advocates for none 
except those who come to God and 
give Him their hearts and lives; and 
these are the saintly only—such as 
love righteousness and hate iniquity. 
The world is enslaved by Sin and 
Death, the twin monarchs who are now 
reigning and causing mankind to 
groan. We were born in this enslaved 
condition, as the Scriptures declare: 
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“Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, in 
sin did my mother conceive me.” Our 
race, groaning under the weaknesses 
and imperfections we have thus in- 
herited—mental, moral and physical, 
long for the promised deliverance from 
the bondage of sin and death. The 
majority of mankind undoubtedly feel 
the gall of their slavery, and will be 
glad to be free. 


Deliverance at Hand. 


The great Deliverer is the antitypi- 
cal Cyrus. Soon He will go forth to 
victory, and will establish His King- 
dom under the whole heavens. Soon 
the Church class, the saints, ‘the 
“elect,” will be glorified, and then the 
time will come for the blessing of the 
non-elect—for their restitution to hu- 
man perfection and to a world-wide 
Paradise, which Messiah’s power and 
Kingdom will introduce. “He must 
reign until He hath put all enemies 
under His feet; the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death.” Sheol, 
hades, the grave, will be no more; 
death will be destroyed by the resur- 
rection of the dead therefrom, “Every 
one in his own order.” 

Many of the Lord’s people who can 
see something of the blessings due at 
the second advent, and who appreciate 
in some measure the fact that the 
Lord comes again to bestow the great 
blessings secured by His death, fail 
to see this other proposition; viz., that 
those in their graves have as much in- 
terest in that glorious reign of Messiah 
as those who at that time will be less 
completely under the bondage of cor- 
ruption—death. But as surely as 
Jesus died for all, they all must 
have the blessings and opportunities 
which he purchased with His own pre- 
cious blood. Hence we should expect 
blessings in the Millennial Age upon 
all those in the grave as well as upon 
those not in it; and of this we will find 
abundant proof, as we look further in- 
to the Lord’s testimony on the subject. 
It is because of God’s plan for their 
release that those in the tomb are 
called “prisoners of hope.” 

The prevailing opinion is that death 
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ends all probation; but there is no 
Scripture which so teaches. God does 
not purpose to save men on account of 
ignorance, but “will have all men to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth” 
(1 Tim. ii 4.) Since the masses of 
mankind have died in ignorance, and 
since “there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave” (Eccl. ix 10), therefore God 
has prepared for the awakening of the 
dead, in order to knowledge, faith and 
salvation. Hence His plan is, that “as 
all in Adam die, even so shall all ir 
Christ be made alive.” 


The Secret of Joy. 


While the whole creation groans un- 
der its load of sin and sorrow, the 
saints may sing and rejoice, even in 
the midst of all the sorrows of life, 
even though they share the results of 
sin as fully or even more fully than do 
others. The secret of their joy is two- 
fold: (1) They have experienced 
reconciliation to God; (2) They have 
submitted their wills to His will. They 
obtained this new relationship by the 
way of faith in the Redeemer—faith 
in His blood of Atonement. They en- 
tered by the “strait gate” and “‘nar- 
row way” of consecration to God— 
surrendering their own wills and cove- 
nanting to do the Divine will to the 
best of their ability. This submission 
of the will to God and the realization 
that all their life’s affairs are in God’s 
keeping and under His supervision 
give rest to the heart. They have a 
rest and peace in this surrendered con- 
dition which they never knew when 
they sought to gratify self-will and ig- 
nored the right of their Creator to the 
homage of their hearts and the obedi- 
ence of their lives. 


Believers Visualize Stories to Come. 


Similarly, these have joy and peace, 
and songs of thankfulness to God, be- 
cause to them He grants a knowledge 
of His Divine purposes, and shows 
them “things to come.” These see be- 
yond the trials and tribulations of the 
present time—they see the glories that 
will follow the present time of suffer- 
ing. These see that the Church, the 
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saintly ones of all denominations and 
of all nationalities, are prospective 
heirs of God—heirs of glory, honor 
and immortality; and associates with 
the Redeemer in His glorious King- 
dom. This encourages and stimulates 
them. They also see the outlines of 


saints, it gives them cause for rejoic- 
ing. When they perceive that God has 
arranged that through Christ and the 
glorified Church all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed, it makes 
them “joyful in the house of their 
pilgrimage”—while waiting for their 


Pastor C. T. Russell, of London and Brooklyn Tabernacles. 


the Divine Program for the blessing 
of all the families of the earth. When 
they thus perceive that God is inter- 
ested in their dear ones who are not 
saints, and interested in the whole hu- 
man family, very few of whom are 


ewn change from human to Divine 
nature. Seeing the provision which 
God has made for the world of man- 
kind, they are contented, and are glad 
to have God’s will done in themselves 
and in all the earth. 
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THE MAN WHO FILED THE FIRST 


HOMESTEAD CLAIM 


BY CHARLES EMMETT BARNES 


HE MOST beneficial meas- 
ure ever adopted for the 
home welfare of any people 


on this earth was that of the 
United States in enacting the liberal 
homestead law for the welfare of set- 
tlers in this country. Hundreds of 
thousands of men took advantage of 
this golden opportunity to acquire 
farms, and thus lay the foundation of 
competence for their families. That 
law built the agricultural prosperity of 


the country upon a rock, and it has de- 


veloped into one of the bulwarks of 
the nation’s prosperity. 

Mr. Mahlon Gore, the man who has 
the distinction of having taken up the 
first land claim under this law, is 
sti!] living. He is now engaged in 
orange raising in Orlando, Florida. 

The homestead law took effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1863. Several years before 
that date, Mr. Gore had traveled over 
the Middle West, looking for a likely 
place for a home, and was there- 
fore somewhat familiar with that re- 
gion. He had carefully watched the 
progress of the homestead act through 
Congress, and some eight months be- 
fore it went into effect he made up a 
party censisting of himself, his wife 
and his brother Albert and his fam- 
ily. They traveled west with their be- 
longings loaded in the usual prairie 
schooners, and headed for the Dakota 
territory. Mahlon Gore already had in 
mind the section of the country in 


which he wished to locate, and in. 


July, six months before the homestead 
law became operative, the brothers 
filed on 160 acres each, in the valley 
of the Big Sioux River, about thirty 
miles above the present Sioux City. 
A little later Mahlon Gore entered his 
claim with a soldier’s land warrant. 
Mahlon Gore built a one room cabin 
and proceeded to occupy it. Such set- 
tlers were then called “‘squatters.”’ The 
only land office in the territory of Da- 
kota was located at Vermillion, six- 


teen miles away. As the cold of win- 
ter approached, the two brothers 
moved to Vermillion for the winter. 
There Mahlon Gore engaged in the 
publication of a little frontier news- 
paper, one of the two papers in the 
territory. The land office and the 
printing office were but a short dis- 
tance apart. Settlers were rapidly 
moving in and selecting “claims.” As 
the first of January approached, there 
was every indication that with the 
operation of the new homestead law 
there would be a big rush of business 
in the land office. 

On the night of the last day of the 
old year, 1862, Mr. Gore worked in 
the printing office until very near mid- 
night. As he left the office to go 
home he noticed a light in the land 
office and went inside. After chat- 
ting a while with the Receiver over the 
immense increase in business at hand, 
he exclaimed, as he was leaving: “Oh, 
by the way, I’m coming in before 
breakfast to-morrow morning so as to 
file my claim‘and escape the big rush 
when you open the office. I don’t 
want to be held up all day in that 
jam. 1 calculate to spend New Year’s 
day hunting prairie chickens.” 

The Receiver laughed and said: 
“We can do better than that, Gore. 
Wait till the clock strikes twelve, and 
I’ll give you your receipt in the first 
few minutes of the new year 1863, and 
you may be sure that your claim is 
pertectly legal, and that you will be 
the first citizen to file a claim in this 
country under the new homestead 
law.” 

Within five minutes after midnight, 
Mr. Gore was shaking hands with the 
Receiver, and had the Government’s 
receipt for 160 acres of land. 

The records of the general land of- 
fice in Washington show that home- 
stead application No. 1, Vermillion 
district, Dakotah Territory, was filed 
by Mahlon Gore. 
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AT JOAQUIN MILLER’S HOME 


BY REV: GUY HAMILTON CROOK 


The sun is sinking in the west, 

Behind the rolling billow’s crest; 
The daylight dies, 

And every bright, retiring beam, 

In splendor, sheds a golden gleam 
Upon the skies. 


The sea gull wings his weary flight 

To meet the fast-approaching night 
On ocean strand; 

The motley, tangled human throng, 

With eager step, is urged along 
Upon the fand. 


The restless waters of the strait 

Are surging through the Golden Gate, 
O’er rock and shoal. 

Upon the cliffs and sandy beach, 

As far as human eye can reach, 
The breakers roll. 


Far down below these mountain heights 
The city sparkles with its lights 
At eventide; 
Dim in the distant sunset glow, 
Where pathless waters ebb and flow, 
Great steamships ride. 


Behold, from here, in vale and street, 
And out where sky and ocean meet 
In mystic blend, 
All things in this grand view seem chaste, 
As though in God’s great scheme embraced 
Till time shall enc. 


O child of nature, man of God, 

Whose eyes have scanned, whose feet have trod 
The mountain ways, 

The sordid underworld at length 

Will read and know thy mighty strength, 
And sing thy praise. 
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LAST CAMP FIRE OF THE EASTERN | 


WING OF CALIFORNIA PIONEERS 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


ISTORICAL in a way was 
the final meeting in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, recently, of the 


last remnants of the eastern 
wing of the California pioneers who 
crossed the plains, traversed the Isth- 
mus or sailed around Cape Horm, lured 
by the tales of gold in 1849. It was 
‘a pathetic gathering. Some sixty years 
before, one hundred and fifty of these 
men, in the very prime of their man- 
hood and hopeful spirits, plunged 
eagerly into a trip fraught with all 
kinds of dangers, laughing lightly at 
the hardships before them: at the re- 
cent gathering only fifteen of them 
were able to attend; they met for the 
last time because the traveling and 
the burdens of old age were proving 
too heavy for them. Among them 
were several veterans of the Mexican 
war (1846-7), and though these old 
soldiers still dearly love to gather and 
discuss the old times, the new times 
were bearing down their now fast- 
waning energies. 

There were one hundred and fifty of 
these California argonauts when they 
met in Evanston in 1889 to form the 
Association of California Pioneers. 
There is no connection between their 
organization and the original Society 
of California Pioneers established in 
this city many years ago. So far as 
the records show, there are only 
twenty members left of the Evanston 
Organization living to-day, and of 
these only eleven responded to this 
last call to gather round the last 
camp fire. Special efforts were made 


by all the survivors to be present on 
account of the great significance of the 
occasion. One of them, 


L. Murray 


Perkins, came all the way from Kan- 
sas; it proved to be a severe trial on 
the old veteran, and to use his own 
words, he found the trip, even in a 
luxurious sleeper, far more arduous 
than pushing a prairie schooner across 
the plains and mountains when he was 
a robust, strapping fellow of twenty. 
He is 82 now. 

The gathering took place at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Hotchkiss, of Evanston. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, who is now eighty, but as active 
and well preserved as the majority of 
men a score of years his junior, has 
been secretary of the association for 
many years, and in addition to cele- 
brating the early days of California, 
the gathering marked his eiglhitieth 
birthday and the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of his marriage to Mrs. Hotchkiss. 

The affair was further made notable 
by reason of its being also the formal 
ending of the Western Association of 
Mexican War Veterans. This society 
has dwindled until its membership is 
composed only of its last president, 
Francis Benton, Simeon Ellis and Sam- 
son Wilder Wood, all of Chicago. 

In the notification sent out by Sec- 
retary Hotchkiss, he stated that in 
view of the fact that as few of the pio- 
neers remained, it was thought best 
to discontinue the formal gatherings 
as an association after one more rally 
of such as were able to attend. None 
of these survivors is less than eighty 
years of age; the average is 85. 

The California pioneers of '49 were, 
in a way, the forerunners of the spread 
of the United States westward, and 
as such, have each one been history- 
makers. These devoted gold seekers 
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blazed the trail across the plains and 
brought the East in actual contact with 
the West. Others had preceded them, 
it is true, but these gold seekers in a 
‘large measure were responsible for the 
rush with which the western country 
was subjugated and opened up. 

It is impossible to describe the 
effect upon Eastern people when the 
news was announced, January 18, 1849, 
that gold had been discovered in Cali- 
fornia so thick upon the ground that 
it only awaited the arrival of lucky 
diggers with pick, pan and shovel and 
bags to carry it away. Gold seekers 
companies were formed and adver- 
tised in almost every town. From the 
Eastern ports, whalers, emigrant ships, 
Baltimore clippers, and in short every 
class of sea-going craft was impressed 
in the service of carrying the gold 
hunters to the newly discovered El 
Dorado. In the Mississippi Valley, 
every kind of vehicle was pressed into 
the service. Hardy and hopeful men 
even started on the journey of two 
thousand miles trundling wheelbar- 
rows which contained their provisions 
and supplies for the long journey. 

From the Missouri River to the 
Rocky Mountains the various tracks 
through the plains and deserts were 
crowded with ox and horse teams; af- 
ter a few months, these trails were 
marked by the bones of the animals 
which had been unable to continue the 
long and arduous journey. Not infre- 
quently a cairn of stones, a mound of 
earth, or the end board of a wagon 
marked the spot where lay the remains 
of a fallen adventurer, killed, perhaps, 
by the Indians, or a victim of border 
outlaws or Mormon raiders. 

Through the privations of limited 
food and scarcity of water, the won- 
der is that so many survived to reap 
the bitter disappointment which was 
the lot of the majority. 


Other perils and sufferings befell 


those who were stranded in Panama 
and Nicaragua, while awaiting vessels 
which never came, ard whose means 
were exhausted with but the shortest 
half of their journey completed; num- 
erous unmarked graves told the story 


of many whose friends anxiously wait- 
ed for tidings of those who would 
never return, and of whose fate noth- 
ing was ever learned. 

Probably the adventurers by way of 
Cape Horn experienced a minimum 
of the dangers and discomforts which 
were the lot of those who crossed by 
the other routes, yet to those who from 
five to six months endured the close 
“between decks” of a storm-tossed 
“cattle” vessel, with the twice a day 
ration of salt pork, “sow belly” and 
wormy bread, the horrors of that trip 
can never be forgotten. 

After a lapse of forty years a feel- 
ing of kindly brotherhood and com- 
radeship induced an effort on the part 
of some of these survivors living with- 
in reaching distance of Chicago to as- 
certain what number of °49 pioneers 
were still living, and to gather them 
into a sympathetic band, for the re- 
counting of experiences and commemo- 
rating the leading points of pioneer 
life. Accordingly, on December /7, 
1899, twenty-four pioneers assembled 
in Chicago and organized the Western 
Association of California Pioneers. 

Following this, an annual banquet 
was held on Discovery Day, January 
18th. Finally increasing age and in- 
firmities of members unable to stand 
the rigors of the winters, counseled the 
adoption of California Admission Day, 
September 9th, as a more appropriate 
season, and this course has since been 
pursued through the holding of picnic 
gatherings and the more formal hotel 
banquet. These gatherings have been 
highly enjoyed not only by the pio- 
neers, but by their wives and adult 
children and intimate friends. 

At the reunion last month, tents were 
pitched in the yard of Mr. Hotchkiss’ 
residence, and early in the morning 
the aged guests began to arrive. By 
noon the most of them were on hand, 
and shortly thereafter luncheon was 
served. Pork and beans, which were 
a familiar staple of the journey by 
prairie schooner across the continent, 
formed one of the main dishes. Hard- 
tack, reminiscent of the diet on many 
campaigns of the wars, also was 


The Eastern group of California pioneers around their last camp fire. 


Standing—H. A. Eastman, Francis Benton, Thomas Mahew, P. H. Mullen, 
L. Murray Perkins, George D. Phelps, Israel P. Blodgett, John B. Kerr. 
Lower Row—A. F. Kline, George W. Hotchkiss, Martin Burnham and Samp- 


son Wilder Wood. 


served. A campfire was made ready 
near the tents, and before this the pio- 
neers gathered and recounted anew 
and: for the last time together their ex- 
periences. As nearly as possible the 
affair was made to resemble a noonday 
bivouac of pioneer and war days. 
After the luncheon there were 
speeches and merry-making, and fin- 
ally the same old veterans stood up 
and sang “Auld Lang Syne,” while 
tears streamed down their cheeks. 
The group of survivors who gath- 
ered around this last campfire were: 
H. A. Eastman, of Chicago, pioneer of 
‘52, by way of Panama; age, 80. 


Francis Benton, Chicago, Mexican War 
veteran, 1846; President Western As- 
sociation of Mexican War veterans; 
age, 84. Thomas Mayhew, Evanston, 
Illinois, pioneer of by way of 
plains; age, 87. P. H. Mullen, Chi- 


cago, pioneer of ‘50, by way of plains; 
age, 75. L. Murray Perkins, Baxter 
Springs, Kansas, pioneer of *49, by 
way of plains; age, 82. George D. 
Phelps, Chicago, pioneer of °49, by 
way of the Isthmus; age, 84. Israel 
P. Blodgett, Downer’s Grove, IIl., pio- 
neer of 49, by way of plains; age, 88. 
John B. Kerr, Chicago, pioneer of '49, 
by way of plains as a child two years 
old; age, 64. A. F. Kline, Chicago, 
pioneer of ’50, by way of Cape Horn; 
age, 79. George W. Hotchkiss, 
Evanston, Ill., pioneer of ’49, by way 
of Cape Horn; for twenty years secre- 
tary of Western Association of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers; age, 80. Martin Burn- 
ham, Watseka, IIl., pioneer of ’49, by 
way of Cape Horn. Sampson Wilder 
Wood, Chicago, Mexican War vet- 
eran; age, 83. Simeon Eels, Chicago, 
Company B, Ist [Illinois Infantry, 
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Mexican War, and 147th Illinois In- 
fantry Civil War; age, 88. 
* 

The original Society of California 
Pioneers, now located in the Pioneer 
Ruilding on Fourth street, San Fran- 
cisco, still make a brave showing of 
the hardy argonauts who, in the great 
rush across the plains, and by way of 
Panama and across the isthmus, un- 
consciously laid the foundation of the 
great State of California. There are 
about 175 active members left in the 
organization, and probably about one 
hundred more "49ers scattered through- 
out the State who are members of 
smaller local organizations. Only pio- 
neers who arrived in California pre- 
vious to January 1, 1850, were eligible 
to membership in the San Francisco 
Society. The average age of the pres- 
ent survivors is about 86. The oldest 
present member is Judge Curry of 
Dixon, who is 96 years old. Still tall 
and straight and full of energy and in- 
domitable spirits, are numbers of these 


hearty old argonauts. Jos. Goodridge, 
who is 94, comes from Berkeley al- 
most daily to chat with his cronies over 
old times and the marvelous changes 
in San Francisco they have witnessed 
since the days of 49. 

Charles Camden, though 95, comes 
from Oakland for the same daily meet- 
ing and to join with the younger fel- 
lows in discussing plans for the future. 
While the founders were revising the 
Constitution in 1853 they perceived 
that their ranks were slowly thinning, 
the problem of preserving the organi- 
zation was solved by a plan whereby 
the sons of pioneers were admitted to 
membership. Sons of these sons have 


been added, and so have grandsons, 


till now there are four generations rep- 
resented in the organization, about 400 
of them, the offspring of the original 
members. Oddly enough, some of the 
original members of the society are 
still in the early sixties; they were 
brought to the State as babes by their 
parents. 


Mr. and Mrs. George D. Hotchkiss, on whose residence grounds 
in Chicago the last camp fire was held. 
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Lippincott’s new “Encyclopedia of 
Sports” is all that its name implies, for 
it treats exhaustively of every topic in 
the sporting world, indoors and out- 
doors, from aviation and automobiling 
to yachting and zebra stuffing, there 
being an excellent article on  taxi- 
dermy. The work is in four handsome 
volumes, edited by the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, the American sports be- 
ing specially treated by American 


IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


overlooked. The work is so compre- 
hensive that it presents a bird’s-eye 
view of the entire world of sports as 
well as a natural history of the birds 
and beasts of the chase. 

The engrossing subjects of motoring 
and aviation have been entrusted to a 
well known authority, whose articles 
are detailed and accurate, and give 
exactly the information desired. A 
clear and exhaustive description of the 


Leading the pack to the hunting field. Illustration from Lippincott’s “En- 
cyclopedia of Sport.” 


writers. The leading articles on hunt- 
ing, fishing, shooting, racing, coursing, 
yachting and the like are handled by 
famous experts in those lines, thus 
making it a “book for sportsmen writ- 
ten by sportsmen.” The sports of all 
nations are described in detail as well 
as those characteristic of the English- 
speaking world; nothing of any im- 
portance to sportsmen is skimped or 


internal mechanism of the motor car 
and motorcycle, with exact instructions 
as to the care of the parts, how to find 
out the cause of the breakdown, and 
how to set it right. Valuable directions 
are also given as to the best way of 
Griving a car, which should be highly 
useful to motorists. The article on 


yachting is the last word on that sport. 
Women are no less interested than men 
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in sports, these days, and they will 
find in these pages everything to meet 
their special wants. Some of the ar- 
ticles are by expert women writers, 
and hints are given as to any differ- 
ences in equipment, dress, weapons, 
implements of all kinds that are neces- 
sary when women pursue any form of 
sport. 

Over two thousand capital illustra- 
tions illuminate the work, many of 
them in colors by well known artists in 
animal life. Nothing could be finer of 
their kind or more truthful in depicting 
anima! life in its natural environment 
then the snap-shot photographs taken 
of wild animals in the jungle. “All 
the beasts and the birds are there.” 
The photographs on golf, hunting with 
hounds, baseball, yachting, athletics, 
and other forms of sport are taken in 
action, and of course could not be truer 
to life. Wherever possible, the cham- 
pions in their respective lines are 
shown in their record-breaking acts. 
In the fields of hunting, fishing and 
shooting, like care as to precision of 
detail has been exercised, with the 
fine sportsman’s judgment. If a 
sportsman makes up his mind to an 
expedition after some particular kind 
of game at home or abroad, all he need 
do is to consult the index and refer to 
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the article in the Encyclopedia. There 
he will find a complete description of 
the animal, its habits, its modes of 
life; he will be directed just where to 
go, and how best to set about attaining 
his sport, what equipment he will need, 
either in weapon or camp outfit, the 
best time of the year to go, and all the 
necessary information briefly and 
clearly set forth. In addition, he will 
find a little bibliography at the end of 
the article referring him to the books 
or magazines where he will be able to 
procure other or more detailed infor- 
mation on the subject. If he does not 
care to go to distant lands to hunt 
strange game, he can follow the vari- 
ous ways of hunting them through the 
graphic descriptions set forth in this 
work; if he is keen on fly fishing, from 
these same pages he can learn how the 
adept fly-fishers in the different coun- 
tries hook their canny fish. Sports- 
men in other lines may do the same in 
their particular fields by turning to the 
proper pages. No better fund of in- 
formation, in compact, comprehensive, 
lucid and authoritative form is to be 
had in the world of sport. 

Complete in four large octavo vol- 
umes; richly bound in cloth, gilt tops. 
$12 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Philadelphia, Publishers. 


Polo; the ball in play. Illustration from Lippincott's “Encyclopedia of 
Sport.” 
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In a prefatory note to his recently 
published work, “The Heredity of 
Richard Roe,” a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of Eugenics, Dr. David Starr 
Jordan states that the term Eugenics, 
from the Greek word signifying good 
birth, is the science and the art of be- 
ing well born. In the words of Fran- 
cis Galton, who devised the term, it is 
the “study of agencies that may im- 
_prove or impair the racial qualities of 
future generations, either mentally or 
physically.” In discussing the sub- 
ject, Dr. Jordan makes use of an old 
lay figure of the law, named Richard 
Roe, as a lay figure of heredity, and in 
tracing his life some of the leading 
facts and principles of Eugenics are 
thoroughly explained and brought un- 
der notice. 

To quote from the author: “Richard 
Roe is himself but an elongation or 
continuation of his parents’ life, as 
Erasmus Darwin said a century ago. 
He was the elongation of two lives, 
and behind them, of thousands of 
others, else he could not have individ- 
uality and be really himself. But for 
all that, he is a chip of the old block. 
He is made from many chips from 
many blocks. Thus, as a man, Rich- 
ard Roe enters life with a series of pos- 
sibilities and tendencies granted him 


One of the flashlights taken of wild animals at night. 
Livpincott’s “Encyclopedia of Sport.” 


Illustration from 


by heredity. Each one is held in some 
fashion in the mystic nucleus of his 
first germ cell. Let us examine this 
series. Let us analyze this pack which 
he is to carry through life to the gates 
of the Golden City.” 

And Dr. Jordan proceeds to do this 
with the splendid virility which runs 
through al! his writings, pages rich in 
wisdom, suggestion and counsel for 
young and old. In demonstrating this 
vital subject of the hour, Dr. Jordan 
has marshaled pages of interesting 
facts gleaned from the lives of men in 
all walks of life, from the lowliest to 
those high on the pedestals of fame. 

The sister science of Eugenics—“the 
sum total of well being”— is introduced 
and its influence on society and on the 
numberless Richard Roes is analyzed 
and discussed. In simple and enter- 
taining style the author traces Richard 
Roe from the germ cell through all the 
prenatal and living influences which 
mould his physical, mental and spirit- 
ual being. In conclusion, the breeding 
of the superman is discussed, and the 
causes which make nations truly 
great in character. It is the most en- 
tertaining book on Eugenics that has 
been published. 

The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Boston. $1.20 net. 
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A handy, compact manual on 
mining law, by A. H. Ricketts, a well- 
known member of the San Francisco 
bar, has just been issued from the 
press of the Blair-Murdock Company. 
The work is dedicated to the author’s 
friend, John Hays Hammond. It may 
be noted that the first book on Ameri- 
can mining law, “Mining Claims and 
Water Rights,” was written by the 
late Gregory Yale, a Californian, in 
1867; this last work, “Ricketts on 
Mines,” also written by a Californian, 
and an acknowledged authority, brings 
everything on the subject up to date, 
as to State and Federal legislation, 
the decisions of the courts, and the rul- 
ings of the departments. The facts 
are presented in an unusually concise 
form, and in a manner to delight busy 
lawyers and laymen in search of lucid 
information on the mining laws of the 
country. There has been no attempt 
toward elaboration or argument. The 
author gives what he considers the 
proper construction of the law, and in 
each case cites the authorities. There 
is, therefore, nothing to confuse the 
layman, while at the same time the 
book is of great value for reference to 
the legal profession. Under each gen- 
eral heading are numbered and titled 
paragraphs, exceedingly brief, but ex- 
pressive, and containing reference to 
the footnote showing the authority and 
its source. No arrangement could be 
handier for reference to the prospec- 
tor, miner, mine manager or lawyer. 


/ “Through the Narrows,” by Myrtle 
Leblee Roe, is a well wrought out and 
cleverly executed story of love and 
mystery, original in theme and human 
and appealing in its tender sympathy. 
The characters are genuine in their 
direct hold on the reader, and natural 
in their actions in developing the plot. 
The theme presents the mystery of 
youth and an astonishing revelation of 
womanhood, with skillful touches of 
pathos, humor and satire. The author 


cleverly shows her understanding of 
human character in the manner in 
which the leading characters carry the 
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plot to its inevitable and logical con- 
clusion. In his striking illustrations, 
Frank Merrill has portrayed the lead- 
ing characters in lifelike fashion, and 
has caught the genuine spirit of the 


story. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston, 
Publishers. $1.35 net. 


The story of Jesus is of infinite hu- 
man interest, and as long as the race 
of man exists there will be spiritual 
adorers who will strive to give to the 
world their conception of the Divine 
Being in human form. Horace Davis 
endeavors to tell the story of Jesus in 
simple, human terms, having due re- 
gard to its historical setting. He fol- 
lows in the main the Gospel of Mark, 
because it is the oldest, and he be- 
lieves the nearest to the facts, as well 
as being the simplest and the most 
continuous story. 

“The. Public Ministry of Jesus;”’ 
American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton, Publishers. Fifty cents net. 


Bliss Carman, the well known poet, 
in his introductory to “Travelers Five 
Along Life’s Highway,” by Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston, writes: 

“Mrs. Annie Fellows Johnston’s 
many admirers must congratulate 
themselves on its appearance, as they 
stir the fire of an autumn afternoon. 
Here once more we may sit as at a 
pleasant window and ‘watch the pass’ 
on the great highway. Here you shall 
see approaching, in that delightful and 
motley cavalcade, Irish Jimmy in his 
ranchman’s dress, his warm, Celtic 
heart urging him on up the obscure 
trail of unselfish good; here, grotesque 
old Gid Wiggan, flouting the shows of 
fashion, yet himself a showman con- 
spicuous in the greater show of life; 
here, the old story, a fine gentleman’s 
sense and feeling masquerading under 
the antics of a traveling clown; next, 
an embarrassed villager with some- 
thing like greatness thrust upon him; 
and last, another strange example of 
silent, persistent New England ideal- 


? 


‘sm, too proud to confess itself and 
only reaching its goal through a life- 
time of repression and apparent fail- 
ure.” 

In this new book, Mrs. Johnston en- 
ters into practically a new field for her, 
but one in which she will undoubtedly 
win new laurels. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Publish- 


ers. 


In the “Romantic Story of the May- 
flower Pilgrims,” by L. C. Addison, 
the object is to give an account of the 
Mayflower Pilgrims that is concise 
and yet sufficiently comprehensive to 
embrace all essentials respecting the 
personality and pilgrimage of these 
Forefathers, whom the poet Whittier 
pictures as: 


those brave men who brought 
To the ice and iron of our winter time 
A will as firm, a creed as stern and 

wrought 
With one mailed hand and with the 
other fought.” 


In its interesting pages, the Old 
World homes and haunts of the Pil- 
grim Fathers are depicted and de- 
scribed. The story has the advantage 
of having been written on the scene of 
their early trials, concerted plans of 
escape, and stormy emigration, by one 
who, from long association, is famil- 
iar with the history and traditions of 
Boston and the quaint old sister port 
of Gainsborough, and perhaps imparts 
to the work some feeling of the life 
and local atmosphere of those places. 
It does what no other book on the sub- 
ject has attempted: it traces the indi- 
vidual lives and varying fortunes of 
the Pilgrims after their settlement in 
the New World; and it states the steps 
taken in recent years to perpetuate the 
memory of the heroic band. The tale 
that is told is one of abiding interest 
to the Anglo-Saxon race; and its at- 
tractiveness in these pages is en- 
nanced by a series of illustrations 
which accompanies the printed record. 

Handsomely printed in two colors, 
profusely illustrated, with gilt top and 
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_decorative cover; boxed, $2 net; the 
same, three-quarters Morocco, boxed, 
$5 net, postage 20 cents extra. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Publish- 


ers. 


“Mechanism of Nature” is an ex- 
pression of the author and publisher, 
Henry C. Ehlers, to voice his inef- 
fectual attempts to solve scientifically 
the physical secrets of Nature to his 
own satisfaction. In his experiments, 
he has run against some of those stone 
walls that discourage many original 
investigators, and in this frame of 
mind he decided to give his fellows 
the results of his studies as far as he 
had advanced, rather than throw them 
away. For those who are inclined to 
lose themselves groping after specula- 
tions on which the theory of vibration 
and evolution rest, the book may prove 
of some interest. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. will 
publish, very shortly, a new book by 
Herbert N. Casson, dealing with ad- 
vertising from the standpoint of the 
new principles of scientific manage- 
ment. The title will be “Ads and 
Sales.” This new book on the sub- 
ject will prove of great interest, not 
only to men directly connected with 
the advertising business, but with 
any business, who are in any way in- 
terested in the subject of advertising. 


Harry Franck’s book, “A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World,” is in its 
fifth large printing—probably a record 
for a modern travel book. Mr. Franck’s 
“Four Months Afoot in Spain” is pub- 
lished in England as well as in this 
country, and readers on both sides of 
the water are finding it a picturesque 
and interest-stirring narrative of the 
author’s travels—one thousand miles 
on foot, and twice that distance by 
third-class rail, always closely in 
touch with the masses of Spain’s high- 
ways. It cost Mr. Franck just $172 to 
do Spain that summer—from New 


York to New York again—and he item- 
izes his spending. 
The Century Co., Publishers. 
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“The Changing Chinese,” by Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross, recently issued 
by the Century Company, takes up 
that ever old yet always new problem, 
the racial differences between the 
white and the yellow man. Professor 
Ross, because he has written of things 
that he has seen with his own eyes and 
studied first hand, has been able to 
present an intimate view of the mys- 
terious and stoical Chinese. He is the 
first sociologist who has gone out of 
the beaten path for his facts. “The 
Changing Chinese,” written on the 
basis of six months of inquiry and 10,- 
000 miles of travel in China, is so far 
above the usual press output of “six 
months’ tourists” who furnish volumes 
of undigested misinformation that it 
deserves to be read and studied by 
every one interested in the tremendous 
social and political awakening now 
transpiring in the land of the dragon. 
The author does not take the views of 
the diplomat, the business man, or the 
missionary, in forming his estimate of 
the ills and weaknesses that beset the 
social fabric of the Mongolian race, 
nor does he make the mistake of judg- 
ing an alien race by viewing it through 
the glasses of an outsider. Accord- 
ing to his estimation, the race mind 
of the Chinese is not appreciably dif- 
ferent from our own, and their so- 
called “race traits” are what we would 
probably show if we had been sub- 
jected to their circumstances and his- 
torical development. 

The oft-praised solidarity of the 
Chinese family, far from being a 
source of strength, has so stimulated 
multiplication as to make China the 
theatre of the direst struggle for sub- 
sistence to which any civilized people 
has ever been subject. 

By extensive inquiry among physi- 
cians in China he has established that 
the menace of the coolie’s competition 
with the white laborer is not the 
coolie’s superiority in efficiency, but 
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the greater tolerance of his physique 
to coarse food, contaminated water, 
bad air, fatigue, poison and noxious 
microbes. The yellow laborer can 
underlive the white, but not outdo him. 

The book is handsomely illustrated 
with appropriate photographs. 

The Century Co., Publishers. $2.40 
net. 


Harper & Brothers announce that 
they have reprinted three of their re- 
cently published books: “The Iron 
Woman,” by Margaret Deland; “Keep- 
ing Up With Lizzie,” by Irving 
Bacheller; and “The Mansion,” by 
Henry van Dyke. They also announce 
new printings of “Eleanor,” by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, and “A Legacy,” by 
Miss Mulock. 


Margaret Deland’s new novel, “The 
Iron Woman,” which The Bookman 
announced recently as the best-selling 
novel in the United States, has been 
continuously on the press since early 
in October. The printing and binding 
of “The Iron Woman” was broken up 
into small fractional editions in order 
to hasten the delivery of the completed 
books. The Harper plant, even with 
the other fall publications, has been 
able to produce “The Iron Woman” 
steadily since it appeared September 
19th. 


Arnold Bennett, who sailed home 
this week, is already at work on his 
series of articles on America for Har- 
per’s Magazine. Curiously enough, al-. 
though several periodicals are printing 
some of Bennett’s old work, he himself 
declared he had come here not for 
work but for pleasure, and to write his 
impressions for Harper’s. He wrote 
nothing while here—except note- 


books, of which he filled scores with 
memoranda for the articles he is now 
beginning. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 
(The German Bank.) 
Men ber Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
For the half year ending December 31, 1911, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Tuesday, January 2, 1912. 
Dividends not called for are added to the deposit 
account and earn dividends from January 1, 1912. 
GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 
Office—526 California St., San Francisco. 
Mission Branch—2572 Mission street, near 22d. 
Richmond District Branch—601 Clement street, 
corner 7th avenue. 


ag DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Bank of italy. 


(Member Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1911, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Tuesday, January 2, 
1912. Dividends not called for are added to and 
bear the sume rate of interest as the principal from 
January 1, 1912. Money deposited on or before Jan- 
vary 10th will earn interest from January Ist. 

L. SCATENA, President. A. PEDRINI, Cashier. 

Office—S. E. corner Montgomery and Ciay streets. 

Market Street Branch—Junction Market, Turk 
and Mason streets. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Humboldt Savings Bank. 
(Member Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1911, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free 
of taxes, payable on and after Tuesday, January 2, 
1912. Dividends not called for are added to and 
bear the same rate of interest as the principal from 


January 1, 1912. 
H. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 
Office—783 Market street, near Fourth. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Security Savings Bank. 
(Member Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1911, a 
dividend upon all deposits at the rate of four (4) per 
cent per annum, free of taxes, will be payable on 
and after January 2, 1912. 

FRED. W. RAY, Secretary. 

Office—316 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


Wonderful Turkish Eye Tonic 

Do you have to use your eyes continually—do 
you have to work long hours with poor light—or 
where the sun, wind, or dust strains and irritates 
them? Ep-Nayer offers an instant relief—a sure, 
permanent help that has brought rest and new 
strength to thousands of weak, weary eyes and 
can do the same for you. 

Ep-Nayer is different from all other eye tonics 
known in this country. Instead of being put 
into the eye to be washed right out it is gently 
massaged into the lids and skin about the 
eye and so becomes directly and thoroughly 
absorbed into the muscles and membranes— 
resting, nourishing and strengthening them and 
making them permanently strong and well. 

Strong, bealthy eyes are also handsome eyes 
and nothing adds to the life, sparkle and beauty 
of the eyes like Ep-Nayer. It promotes the 
growth of the eye lashes—and darkens them. 

Ep-Nayer is absolutely free from every harm- 
ful drug. Constant use can do nothing but good 
even to the most delicate eyes. It is fine for 
children as well as men and women. 

Put up in sanitary, collapsible tubes. 50-cents 
et all druggists or sent by mail to any address 


EP-NAYER CoO., 191 Madison St., Chicago. 
Representation wanted on the Pacific Coast. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 

For the six months ending December 31. 1911, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of three and 
three-fourths (3%) per cent per annum on all de- 
posits, free of taxes, payable on and after Tuesday, 
January 2, 1912. Dividends not drawn will be added 
to depositors’ accounts, become a part thereof, and 
will earn dividend from January 1, 1912. Deposits 
made on or before January 10, 1912, will draw in- 
terest from January 1, 1912. 

R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 


Office—Corner Market, McAllister and Jones Sts. 


F. MARRIOTT, Publisher 


A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 
fic Coast. 10 Cents Per Copy 


stabliahed July 70. 1650 
3 AN FRANCISED 
NEWS LETTER 
Advertiser. 
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YOU WANT 1912 


YOU MUST BUY IT NOW 


Of the 700 cars allotted to California 666 
have been sold or contracted for. This leaves 


~ONLY THIRTY-FOUR MORE FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


On account of the enormous demand for Cadillac cars 
this season we have arranged for our entire allotment to be 
shipped before February ist. 

This means that every 1912 Cadillac which will be ship- 


ped to California will be in the hands of an owner before 
March ist. 


THEREFORE READ THE TOP LINE OVER AGAIN 


P. T. PRATHER, Northern California Manager 
512 Golden Gate Ave. 1359 Broadway 151 East Union St. 1220 South Main St 


San Francisco Oakland Pasadena Los Angeles 


y 
| } California Distributor = i915 2 
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Characterized by its efficient six- 
cylinder motor, that answers im- 
mediately the demand for quickened 
speed in crowded traffic and drives the 
: car at constant speed up long, steep 
hills without shifting gears. 

The bodies, Touring, Phaeton and 
Torpedo, all of the fore-door type, are 
roomy and individual in design. 

Ask for catalogue describing this 
model, the ‘‘38-Six,’”’ the ‘‘60-Six’’ and 
the ‘'40-Four.”’ 

The orgy > equipment of the 1912 Peerless includes: 
Mohair, Cape Cart, Four-Bow Top; Glass Front; Tire 
Pump, Tool Equipment and the Dynamo ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING SYSTEM, complete with five lamps, all electric- 
ally lighted. 


a 


‘ 


You are invited to visit our Salesroom. — 


= H. O. HARRISON 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT = a 
-— Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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“Fame Follows Where Everitt Goes.” 


The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt “F our-36"} 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 


The New Everitt Models—The “Six”, The “Four” and The “Thirty” 


itt have literally amazed the country. The 

values offered are so unusual and unex- 
pected that it is little wonder their possibility 
has been freely doubted. 


4% HE recent announcements of the 1912 Ever- 


It has even been said, by some, that if such a 

car as the Everitt Chrome-Nickel Self-Starting 

_ Six could really be sold for $1850, no man in his 

right senses would think of buying any other 
if he could get an Everitt. 


Other manufacturers have frankly ad- 
mitted this. They did not see how 
we could do it; they did not be- 
lieve we would do it. 


But the proofs are open to anyone. 
The affidavits of famous steel-makers; 
an inspection of our factory; the record of 
the men behind the car—most of all, its own 
test, in your hands—show conclusively that these 
cars have really “bridged the gap between the 
$1500 price and the $4000 quality. 


Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction 


To those who know anything of fine steels, no 
argument is needed to show the superiority of 
Chrome-Nickel. A Chrome-Nickel Steel car— 
as any engineer can tell you—is about three 
times the usual strength. 


The new Everitt Six and Four-Cylinder cars 
are built throughout of this incomparable mater- 
ial, making them well-nigh unbreakable and un- 
wearable in service. So far as known, these are 
the only cars, selling below $4000, in which this 
matchless steel is used to any extent. 


This material comes from two of the best 
producers of fine steels in this country—the Bill- 
ings and Spencer Company, and the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, at a cost of nearly 
three times what ‘“‘good automobile steel’’ com- 
mands. 


Are Ready For Your Inspection At A Nearby Dealer’s—See Them 


The affidavits of these two great concerns, 
—showing beyond question that the Everitt is 
entirely constructed of Chrome-Nickel Steel— 
have recently been reproduced word for word in 
our public announcements. 


Every Desirable and Modern Feature 


In addition, these cars are provided with a Com- 
pressed Air Self-Starter which starts the 
motor and pumps the tires. The wheels 
are big and massive, and provided with 
~w, Demountable Rims. The design is 
=» clean-cut and handsome, with all 
levers and door-handles inside. Full 
equipment, with everything of the best, 
is included. 


Except for size and number of cylinders, the 
new ‘‘Four’’ shown above, is practically a dupli- 
cate of the “Six.’’ Both these cars, with the 
famous ‘‘Everitt Thirty.’’ are beyond comparison 
from the standpoints of reliability and service. 


We invite vou to see these new models at your 
earliest opportunity. The brief specifications of 
the Everitt ‘‘Four-36” are as follows: 


Wheelbase, 115 in.; Wheels and Tires, 34x4 
in.; Horsepower, 36; Demountable Rims; 
Honey-Comb Radiator ; Long Stroke Motor; 
Compressed Air Self-Starter and Tire Pump; 
Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction through- 
out; Top; Windshield; Speedometer; and 
Prestolite included. Price, $1500. 


Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Send catalog and name of dealer 
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O. BARRISOON CO. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Million People 


will adopt the No-Key Padlock | 
when they find how superior it is 
to the old key lock precisely the , 
same as they did when shown the 
superiority of the stem winding 
features over the old key watch. 


The great expense of locks has 
not been in the initial cost, but in 
the cost of keys, many of which are 
lost, misplaced or forgotten, caus- | 
ing endless delay and annoyance. | 
This expensive nuisance will be 
abolished by using the 


 NO--KEY PADLOCK 


Notice the buttons numbered from 1 to 8 on the illustration. There are eight ) 
of them on each side, any of which may be included in a combination, and, 
when pressed, the lock will respond and open instantly. The padlock locks like an 
ordinary spring lock—just close it. To open it requires no key, no knobs to turn, | 
no clicks to count—merely a combination set by yourself—you simply press the 
buttons and the lock responds. Can be operated as quickly and easily in the dark | 
as in the light. 

More than 40,000 combinations are possible on each lock, and it cannot be 
opened by any one not acquainted with the special combination on which you 
have set it. The combination can be changed in a moment. 

The No-Key Padlock is practically indestructible, 
being made entirely of brass, it is absolutely rust- 
proof, strong enough to stand the greatest strain and 
embodies no intricate mechanism to get out of order 


HOW TO GET ONE 


SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
Please send the OVERLAND MONTHLY to the following address 
for one year, for which I enclose Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, and send me one 
No-Key Padlock free to 


/an., 1912. 
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REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN BIBLE MAKING 


See Special Overland Monthly Offer on Opposite Page 
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The Finest Bible in the World 
FOR THE MONEY 


For years there has been a demand for a Bible of liberal size, bound in 
GENUINE FRENCH MOROCCO, absolutely Flexible, with OVERLAPPING COVERS, 
with SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT, containing ILLUSTRATIONS, HELPS to the 
study of the Bible, and QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the Scriptures, or such features 
as have been usually found only in high-priced Teacher’s Bibles, that could be obtained 
at a reasonable price. THE DEMAND IS ANSWERED IN 


OUR SPECIAL BIBLE 


WHICH CONTAINS 
ee THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


IT IS SELF-PRONOUNCING 


all the hard words being accented and divided into 
syllables for quick and easy pronunciation. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 
a series of new helps to Bible study, including 


3 4000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
-. which unfold the teachings of the scripture. 


32 BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


printed in duotone ink on enamelled paper, which 
represent important scenes and incidents of Bible 
history. 


12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN COLORS 


This Magnificent Bible is printed on High-Grade 


“ 6190 Thin Bible Paper with superior Dense Black Ink so 


THE DIVINITY CIRCUIT that the Print is Clear and Easily Read and Restful to 
cavers) The Eye. It is bound in Genuine French Morocco, with 
genuine Svensh Seal Leather it Overlapping Covers, is absolutely Flexible, has Red under 


cas be rolled without injury to 


iitkeer coutar. Gold Edges, round corners, headband and marker. 


Everybody should have a Bible they can call their own, and the opportunity is 
given in our special offer on the magnificent Bible described above. 


But the Price, After All, is the Feature of This Bible 


STYLES AND PRICES 
No. 6190 Bound in Genuine FRENCH SEAL LEATHER, divinity circuit style, (overlapping }REGULAR 


covers, see cut on page 1), has round corners, red under gold edges, headband and PRICE 

marker, extra grained lining, ‘goldlettering on side and back . . .... =. $3.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY the Leading Western Magazine, peryear . . . . .. . 1.50 
$4.50 


SPFCIAL OVERLAND MONTHLY OFFER BOTH FOR $2.50 
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